1 3 tea,” said he 
a; 1 
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‘ster’s Picnic. 


at dinner in Richmond, John Rando! 

itleman opposite was eating one of ri 
bs of that region, and that, as was the 
el, ® glass of milk had been placed near 
1g up from his own, he said, in a thin, 





ilar dish of yours, sir, very si 1 - 
ailk! Jubs, bring me a bowtof snc 
erabs in it!” 
el he said to a waiter, in the tem 

handing to him at ‘the same time hie 


‘y—change.” 
want, Mr. Randolph?” asked the waiter. 
0 you want coffee or tea?” / 
“give me coffee; if it is 
wanta change.” 
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‘color,” about twenty miles from Al- 
ening, the minister noticing a number 
white and colored, standing upon the 
ee beget a loud voice: 
em sea! th white man a: 
he one dan de odder.”” sc ata 
‘ious minister's surprise on hearing the 
‘enly commence singing, in short metre: 
n off dem seats, 
white man and color; 
no more for one man 
\ I does for the other. 


Renn 


verbatim a conversation which occurred 
ile-aged American gentlemen: ° 
o, Mr. Brown?” 


you find yourself?” 
\ 1yself.’? 

ve you been?’’ 

here?” 

do you feel?’” 

1d see,”’ 

, Mr. Brown.” 

morning, either.’ 
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! Objection.—Francis the Second of Aus- 
ee. Baron Stifft, his physi- 


‘your majesty does not alarm $ 

a cmemiten.” a acd 
say?” cried the emperor; “we have 
very long, Stifft, but never let me hear 
say robust health, or, if you like, a 


‘ tem; but there is no such thing as a 
a. I have no constitution, and wili never 
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\ were smoking in front of the Capitol 
mn, Wis., the other day. They hadn’t 
minutes—or since they drank—when 


»aniel’s tail like yonder vehicle?” 
anything new on the subject,” answered 


‘ wagin’ (wagon). 
un on wagon is stale.” 
—e gravely, ‘I meant to put the 
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der is related—in Tom Moore’s Diary— 
le, performing one night at some coun- 
‘t his favorite parts, and being interrupt- 
ime by the squalling of a child in one of 
ilat length, angered by the rival perform- 
\ ked with solemn steps to the front of the 
ing the audience in his most tragic tone, 


ntlemen, unless the play is stopped, the 
bly go on!?? 
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king lawyer were conversing about the 
nigration of the souls of men into ani- 


@ judge, ‘suppose you and I were turn- 
‘dan ass, which would you prefer to be?” 
sure,’’ replied the lawyer. 
the judge. 
; the reply, ‘I have heard of an ass be- 
« horse, never.”’ 


Onn 


ilygarchy, I wonder?” said Mrs. Part- 
vd some hideous tale about the oligarchy 
What can it be? I wonder if it is good 


Ike, ‘it’s something they make out of 
pees fase ng oil, may be.” 
ly guessed it was, saying: 
it will be, for it may have a Condethes 
eheaper.”” 
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. Cineinnati, whe was sadly afflicted with 
ook @ dose of laudanum, and then, re- 
\ act, and probably desiring to see its 
r, Sent for a doctor and a stomach pump 
‘em relieved of the poison. 

tid she, ‘* wouldn't it have been horrible 
self for such a stupid fellow? why, when 
said he always thought [ was a fool!” 
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* absence of mind is going the rounds, 

a violinist at an evening party where he 
\y- After having played a great many 
e of the company present, asked him if 
ertain difficult air, whereupon, having 

call it to his memory, he turned round 
sure and said: ‘ Will the lady please to 





eer 


vve?”” cried the auctioneer, just at the 
os Matthews’ entering the room. 

cried the wit. 

°,” said the auctioneer, “what do you 


od night,” cried the wit, and bolted in- 
ce was in a roar, for everybody knew 
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r, who had long paid his court to a oung 
sh advancing his suit, accused be one 

‘nsible to *‘ the power of love.” 

llow,”’ she archly replied, ‘‘ that I am so. 
to be won by the ‘ power of attorney.’ ” 
said the suitor, ‘* but you should remem- 
otaries of Cupid are ‘ solicitors.’ ” 


aint eh eh a a a a oe 


isa great bore. One day he met Jer- 
creet, and prepared to button-hole him. 
\, what's going on?” said the author of 


aded Jerrold, and before his friend could 
her, he was calmly pursuing the even 
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a in word,”’ says Don Quixote to Sancho, 
‘solved to chastise in deed.’ This apho- 

len by the Don from the antediluvian 
ro sailor who, being strapped up for the 
prefatory homily of the captain by say- 
sahee, preachee; or if you floggee, flog- 
th preachee and floggee, too!”’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE BATTERY BEFORE TOULON. 
MANDANT OF ARTILLERY. 


THE COM- 


Ler us, with the privilege of a story-teller, 
pass without Toulon, unchallenged by the senti- 
nels, and suppose ourselves within a battery be- 
longing tothe French Republicans. Through 
the embrasures are seen in the distance the 
towers of Toulon and the shipping in the har- 
bor. Grouped near the gun-carriages were sev- 
eral soldiers stretched upon the earth. The re- 
lief guard under command of a sergeant march- 
ed up, and the usual military formula was 
observed. 

“ The countersign, comrade ?” said the new 
sentinel to the soldier about quitting his post. 

“To let no one pass through the works, and to 
watch the road from Toulon to Marseilles.” 

“The pass-word ?” 

“ Toulon and Liberty.” 

“ Good.” 

The soldiers were retiring, when the sentinel 
called after them. 

“T say, what was the word ?”’ 

“Toulon and Liberty.” 

“And I can let any one pass that says Toulon 
and Liberty ?” 

“Of course, greeny,” replied the old sentinel, 
laughing. 

“Very well, you can go then. Toulon and 
Liberty! Toulon ‘and‘ Liberty !” repeated the 
man, marching to and fre. And he’broke into 
a song as he paced’his‘beat. — * dt 

“O,a gallant sans peur 
Is the merry chasseur, 
With his fan-faron horn 
And his rifle ping-pang' 
With his grand haversack 
Of gold on his back, 
Wich his pistol cric-crac 
And his sabre kling-klang!”’ 

“You like that song, do you?” asked the 
sergeant, who had remained behind. 

“Yes, don’t you? But perhaps this is better : 

* Ye sons of France, awake to glory! 
What slaughtered myriads bid you rise.’ ”’ 

“Sentinel!” said the sergeant, sternly. 

The sentinel continued singing : 

*«¢ Your children, wives and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears, and hear their cries! 
Behold their tears, and hear their cries!’ ”” 

“What is your name ?”’ shouted the sergeant. 

“ Pierre Jordan,” replied the sentinel. 

“ Very well, Mr. Pierre Jordan, when you are 
relieved, you will march to the guard house. I 
place you under arrest.” 

“ What for, sergeant ?”” 

“ Because singing under arms and on duty, is 
expressly forbidden.” 

“Enough said,” said the soldier. “Another 
time I’ll remember it. No singing on duty. 

Thank’ye, sergeant. I shall make a soldier in 
time—shan’t 1?” 

“T hope so.” 

“ Think you I'll ever be a general ?” 

“ Possibly.” 

“T fancy the epaulet would suit me amazing- 
ly. ‘Ye sons of France!’ I beg pardon. I 


forgot.” 
“Hush!” said the sergeant. 


our young commander.” 

The person thus alluded to, was 2 young man 
of small stature and slight figure. His cheeks 
were hollow and his complexion sallow; yet in 
spite of these drawbacks, his face was singularly 
beautiful. Seen in profile it presented a perfect- 
ly classical and pure outline. His forehead was 
high and broad—his eyes lustrous and expressive, 
and while his thin lips and square lower jaw be- 
tokened resolution, still there was a certain 
sweetness in the expression of the mouth that 
tempered the masculine character of his face. 
The young soldier’s hair fell in long dishevelled 
tresses on his shoulders. He wore a chapean 
with a tricolored plume, but his long-ekirted 
coat was shabby and threadbare, his top boots 
were well-worn, and the seabbard of his sabre was 
dinted and rusty. Still there was an air of com- 
mand about him, which, young as he was, in- 
spired respect. He walked into the battery with 
a quick, impatient step, hie embre clanging at his 


“ Here comes 


side. Fixing his eagle glance upon the sergeant, 
he asked : 

“Ts this true ?” 

“Ts what true, commandant ?” 

“ That there are no artillerists willing to serve 
my battery ?” 

“Fort Mulgrave,” replied the sergeant, “is 
only one hundred and twenty yards off, and at 
the last attack seventy out of eighty gunners 
were shot down.” 

As the sergeant spoke, a ball went crashing 
through the branches of a tree overhead, and the 
severed limbs fell at the feet of the young com- 
mandant of artillery. 

“There!” said the sergeant, “you see that 
they have got the range, and every shot falls 
into our works.” 

“We must call for volunteers,” 


officer. 
“T have done so,” replied the sergeant ; “ but 


not a man responded.” 

“Ts it so?” said the officer. Then, after a 
moment’s reflection—he asked quickly : 

“ Have you paper and writing materials with 
you?” 

“T have.” 

“Then write in large letters on a sheet— 
‘The Battery of Fearless Men.’ Do youhear?”’ 

“ Yes, commandant.” 

The sergeant pulled a sheet of paper from his 
breast, and taking out a portable writing-case, 
leaned on a gun-carriage, and wrote the words 
in alarge printhand. Just as he finished, a shot 
from the enemy struck the breastwork and cov- 
ered him with earth. 

“Good!” said the sergeant, laughing ; “they 
haye sanded my paper for me.” 

A smile played on the handsome lips of the 
young officer as he heard this remark. 

“Your name?’ he asked. 

“Philip Berlac,” replied the sergeant, with 
some hesitation. 

“T shall not forget it,” answered the officer. 

At this moment a group of men were seen ap- 
proaching. 

“Who goes there?” cried the sentinel, drop- 
ping his musket into the hollow of his hand. 

“ Blockhead !” cried the sergeant. ‘‘ Present 
arms! Don’t you see it’s the general-in-chief 
and the representatives of the people.” 

“Place that placard in front of the battery, 
sergeant,” said the commandant, “and every- 
body will flock to us.” The sergeant saluted 
and retired with the placard. 

The new-comers were General Cartaux, the 
commander-in-chief, and Citizens Salicetti, 
Gasparin and Freron. 

“Citizen Commandant,” said the general, 
addressing the young artillery officer, who had 
courteously saluted his distinguished visitors, 
“‘we have received a plan of attack from Paris, 
and have come to communicate it to you.” 

The young artillery officer shrugged his 
shoulders slightly, and a faint sarcastic smile 
played over his lips, as he asked carelessly ; 
“who is the author of this plan ?” 

“The celebrated engineer officer, General 
D’Argon.” 

“ Paris is a long ways off, general,” replied 
the commandant; ‘and perhaps Citizen D’Ar- 
con has never seen Toulon. This is the fifth 
plan they have sentus from Paris, and the poorest 
of my guntters would make a better one, than 
the best of them. Bat let us hear this new 
scheme.” 

He folded his arms and prepared to listen with 
an air of sarcastic incredulity. The French 
republican general read as follows : 

“General Cartaux will seize on ail the points 
occupied by the enemy on the land side, aban- 
doning the seaside entirely. He will make him- 
self master, whatever it may cost, of Forts Faron, 
St. Antoine, Lartigues, St. Catherine and 
Lamalgue. Onee mascer of these forts, he will 
proceed without delay-to the bomberdment of 
the city.” 

“And how many men does he send us to exe- 
cute this plan?” asked the artillery officer. 

“Not one,” replied the general. “We mast 
be satisfied with what we have.” 


said the 
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“ Sixty thousand men would not be enough,” 
replied the commandant. “And with the rein- 
forcements from the army of Lyons, we have 
barely thirty thousand.” 

“Still the orders of the committee must be 
executed,” said the representative, Freron, “or 
your head, cicizen, will answer.” 

“ Citizen representative,” said the young artil- 
lerist, pointing to the distance. ‘Do you see 
from here that citadel, perched like an eagle’s 
eyrie on the flanks of yonder mountain? Well, 
sir, that is Fort Faron which your Parisian com- 
mittee orders us to take. Now, sir, if yon would 
have me execute their orders, find me soldiers 
with wings, and saddle me a flying dragon to 
lead them to the assault.” 

“Well,” said another of the representatives, 
“then suppose we confine ourselves to taking 
Fort Lamalgue ?” 

“Yes,” said the commandant, “and to reach 
it, you must move your thirty thousand men 
under the fire of four forts and that of the en- 
trenched camp before Toulon. And when you 
have left half your men upon the field, with the 
rest you will march to the attack of Fort Lamal- 
gue, planned by Vauban, with its angles opposed 
to angles, with its battery of sixty pieces of ram- 
part guns, and three thousand menin garrison to 
serve them. Madmen!” 

He had spoken with warmth, and as he finish- 
ed, he sat down on a gun-carriage, as if having 
said all he had to say, and ended the discussion 
of the subject. 

“Commandant,” said Cartaux, addressing 
him, “have you directed a battery of four mor- 
tars on the powder magazine ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“I threw twenty shells—seventeen struck.” 

“ Without producing any effect *” 

“ Without producing any effect.” 

“You must keep up the fire.” 

“Tis useless.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because,” replied the artillerist, ‘the pow- 
der has been carried into the city.” 

“Then you must fire on the city,” said Fre- 
ron, “and take advantage of the explosion of 
the magazine to make an attack.” 


“Yes, that would be well,” replied the com- 
mandant of artillery, with a smile. ‘“ But who 
will show me which of the eight hundred houses 
in Toulon I must set fire to?” 

“Burn all!” replied Freron, with a frown. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the commandant; “ must 
I, who am a Corsican, remind you that Toulon 
is a French city ?” 

“What of that?” cried the representative, 
Salicetti. ‘Turenne burned the Palatinate.” 

“That was necessary to his designs,” replied 
the artillerist. ‘Here it would be a useless 
crime.” . 

“A crime!” exclaimed Freron. 
aristocrat, my friend ?” 

The young artillery officer simply shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Citizen General,” said Freron, addressing 
Cartaux, ‘‘we must make an end of this busi- 
ness. Attack the city as you please—but it must 
be taken in eight days—or in nine, I send you 
to Paris, as suspected; and then—” the repre- 
sentative passed his finger round his throat in an 
unpleasantiy suggestive manner. 

“ Well, then,” said Cartaux, desperately, “I 
shall follow the committee’s plan. The general 
attack shall take place to-morrow.” 

“You will destroy yourself and the army, 
too!” cried the commandant of artillery, spring- 
ing to his feet. 

“What is to be done then?” asked the 
general. 

The young officer pulled a roll of paper from 
his breast, and opening it, pointed out on the 
plan therein delineated a point of land. 

“ There,” said he, “is Toulon.” 

“ There!’ cried the general. ‘Not at all. 
That is the Little Gibraltar fort. Toulon is on 
this side. To think of your mistaking the Little 
Gibraltar for Toulon !” 

“There!” repeated the artillerist, with em- 
phasis. ‘‘ There is Toulon. ‘Take that fort to- 
day, and to-morrow, or the day after, the city is 
ours. 
“It is the best defended of all the works,” said 
Salicetii. 

“A proof that it is the most important,” re- 
plied the commandant. 

“The English commander, himself,’ said 
Gasparin, ‘‘has deemed it so impregnable, that 
he declares if we take it, he will beeome a 
jacobin.” 

“Entrust me with the attack,’’ said the artil- 
lerist, “amd in twelve hours my sword shail be 
in his heart, or the red cap on his head.” 

“ But we shall lose ten thousand men,” said 

“ What of that ?”’ cried the artillerist. ‘‘ Ten 
thousand—twenty thousand—what matters it! 


“Are you an 


so that I have three thousand left for a garrison.” 

“That’s the tender-hearted fellow,” said Fre- 
ron, “who scrupled about burning eight hundred 
houses. Now he talks coolly of killing ten thou- 
sand men.” 

“Dolt!” muttered the artillerist, between his 
teeth. 

“Commandant,” said General Cartaux, ‘you 
will hold yourself in readiness to cannonade the 
city.” 

“From here?” asked the commandant with 
a smile. 

“ Yes—why not?” 

“Tt is two cannon shots off.” 

“Not so!” 

“Gunners!” shouted the artillerist. 
tion! Load !” 

He approached the nearest piece, sighted it, took 
a match, applied it, and then turned away indif- 
ferently, without watching the effect of his shot. 

Gasparin, the representative, looked attentively 
through the embrasure, and then exclaimed : 

“He is right. The ball fell at least two hun- 
dred yards short of the outer works.” 

“No matter,” muttered Freron. 
the fellow. He has the air of an aristocrat. 
he shall obey us, for all his airs.” 

“ Citizens,” said Gasparin, “ this young officer, 
it strikes me, understands better than—”’ 

“Come, General Cartaux,” interrupted Fre- 
ron, ‘come with me, and I will give you 
your orders. In one hour the attack shall be 
commenced.” 

The general bowed and followed the represen- 
tatives of the people. The young artillery offi- 
cer followed them with his eyes, and then sat 
down on one of his gun-carriages. 


In ac- 


“T dislike 
But 





CHAPTER XIX. 


A STRANGE VISITOR. STARTLING SCENES IN 
THE BATTERY. 


“‘Anp these are the men who rule us!” he 
muttered. ‘Officers and representatives alike 
incapable; the one as ignorant of military mat- 
ters as the others are of state policy. Doctors 
and painters for soldiers !’’ 

While he was thus musing he was startled by 
the sudden challenge of the sentinel : 

Qui vive? who goes there?” 

Turning, he perceived a man in a peasant’s 
dress, who had evidently attempted to pass the 
guard, unnoticed. 

“ What must I answer?” said the peasant, in 
a strong provincial accent. 

“What must you answer?’ retorted the sol- 
dier, standing at ‘ charged arms,’ why, ‘a citizen 
peasant,’ if you are one ?” 

“Very well—a citizen peasant, if that suits 
you,” returned the other, sullenly. 

“‘So far, so good,” said the sentinel. ‘And 
now, Mr. Citizen Peasant, you may face to the 
right about, and move off in double-quick time 
the way youcame. You can’t pass here.” 


“T can’t pass here! how is this?” exclaimed 
the peasant, but this time without a particle of 
his provincial accent. His pronunciation was 
now pure Parisian. The young artillery officer 
who had noticed this change of accent, started to 
his feet, and turning on the man, said, quickly : 

“Yes, my friend—you can pass.” 

The sentinel recovered arms, and the peasant 
moved past him. 

‘“‘] thank you kindly, sir,” said he, addressing 
the officer. 

“Do you belong to this part of the country ¢” 
asked the officer. 

“Yes, sir, to Ollioules !’” 

“Ah! and how happened you to be on this 
side of the lines ?” 

“Those rascally English seized me,” replied 
the peasant, “and set me to work for them in 
Fort Malbousquet.” 

“And they dismissed you?” said the officer, 
pursuing his interrogatories. 

“ No—I escaped,” was the reply. 

“Why?” 

“Because they gave me too much work and 
too little money.” 

“« And where are you going now ?” 

“To Marseilles.” 

“Good day, then,” said the officer; “a safe 
journey to you!” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said the peasant, taking the 
hand which the officer extended to him. 

“One moment, more,” said the officer. “‘ Where 
have you been working *” 

«Jn the trenches.” 

“Did you wear gloves ”’ asked the officer, 
coolly. The question evidently embarrassed the 
peasant. He was silent. 

“ Yes,” contioaed the officer, ‘‘ you must have 
taken that precaution, for otherwise, sun and 
hard work would have barned and calloused 


your hands. Now I rather pride myself on my 
small and delicate bands. You have beer work- } 


ing—how long *t” 
» 


“Fifteen days 





“Fifteen days at work on the fortifications 
and your hands are as white as mine!’ Thin 
turning to one of his gunners, the offiver said, 
purposely, in English: ‘ This man is a spy!” 

“Taspy!” exclaimed the peasant, thrown off 
his guard. 

“What! you understand English—-do you ?” 
said the officer. ‘‘ Well, I don’t wonder at that. 
You have been fifteen days among the English, 
and of course, picked up some of their language.” 

“A few words,” said the peasant. 

“Enough to read the address of a letter en- 
trusted to your charge ?”’ asked the officer, care- 
lessly. 

“A letter!” stammered the peasant, 
whom ?” 

“How canI tell? To some royalist, perhaps, 
to inform him that Louis XVII. has been pro- 
claimed in Toulon.” 

“If you think so, sir,” said the peasant, bold- 
ly, “ perhaps you'd better search me.” 

“Just hand me what you have in your pock- 
ets,” said the officer. ‘That will be enough.” 

The peasant readily produced a tinder-box and 
a Spanish knife. 

“This knife might serve for a poignard, on 
occasion,” said the officer. 

“Here’s a pocket-book,” said the peasant, 
handing him one as he spoke. “It’s no great 
beauty—but we peasants aren’t dandics, as of 
course you know. Look in my pockets yourself, 
commandant, if you like. Thank my stars, I've 
got no secrets from you or anybody. I'm a poor 
honest fellow.” 

“O, I'm not at all curious,” said the officer, 
examining the pocket book as he spoke, ‘‘ Not 
at all. Ah, here’s a leaf of fine white paper— 
very different from the rest. You were afraid of 
getting short of paper, and so you put this in— 
hey? It’s not of the same texture or color as 
the rest. Here! give me back your knife.” 

The peasant obeyed, remarking: “ All 1 know 
is that’s a bit of white paper.” 

“It’s damp,” said the officer. 
is,”? 

“At the fire?” cried the peasant, in alarm. 

“Yes,” said the officer, coolly. ‘‘ Taking 
care, however, not to burn it.” 


“70 


’ 


“I must dry 


The peasant, now thoroughly alarmed, glanced 
about him, saw that the sentinel alone was the 
principal obstacle to his flight, and acted in the 
exigency with promptness. Quick as thought, 
he drew out a pistol and discharged it at the 
man, who grappled him. 

“ Soldiers!” shouted the young oflicer. “ Seize 
the English spy!” 

Half-a-dozen men threw themselves on the 
peasant, mastered and disarmed him, It was 
the work of a moment. 

“Now,” said the officer, calmly, “ bring me 
that match.” 

A lighted match was placed in his hand, and 
he held it carefully and closely to the piece of 
white paper he had taken out of the pocket-book, 
while the stranger watched his movements in- 
tently. 

“Ha!” cried the officer, as he examined the 
paper. “Iwas right. Here is a despatch writ. 
ten in sympathetic ink. How wonderfully the 
action of the fire brings out the characters! 
Signed by the English admiral, and addressed to 
the king’s brother!” 

“*T am lost!” said the spy. 

“ Wretch !” exclaimed the officer. 

“A fool, if you will,” retorted the pretended 
peasant, “but not a wretch.” 

“A spy!” cried the officer, in a tone of 
loathing. 

“Yes—a spy!” replied the prisoner. ‘I en- 
gaged toserve the English—and I kept my word. 
You were sharper than I. That's the whole 
story. Now, detail a firing-party !” 

“A firing-party!"’ exclaimed the officer. 

“Certainly,” replied the prisoner, coolly. 
“The fate of a spy is settled in two words 
Tuken—slot. It's short work.” 

* You are brave!’’ said the officer. 

“You may well say so,” said the prisoner, 
proudly. “ You pride yourself on your courage, 
bat what is it—the courage of a soldier? who 
must have the crash of music and the smell of 
powder to excite him, who if he falls, falls with 
his country’s name upon bis lips. Mine is the 
trne courage—the courage of a man who ob 
scurely risks his life twenty times » day, perhaps, 
to die by an ignominiows death—the fate of « 
forger or an assassin.” 

“And who are you?” cried the officer 

“A man neither danger nor death appeals,” 
replied the spy—“ who has seen death too near 
to fear him—who, if some great man had chosen 
to attach me to his person, would have served 
| him faithfully and well—bet no matter—it is all 


over with me now 

The officer had sent one of his men on « mes- 
sage which brought into the battery Sergeant 
| Beriac at the head of a picket of nine men. 
j “ Who is tw be shot?” ssked the sergeant. 
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“TIT!” replied the spy, coolly. 

The sergeant glanced at him a moment, and 
then uttering an exclamation, drew the com- | 
mandant of artillery aside. 

“ Sir,” said he, ‘spare the life of that man!” 

“You know him, then?” 

“T do,” replied the sergeant. 
my life to him.” 

“Tam sorry,” said the officer, gravely. ‘He 
isaspy. Were he my own brother, I should 
make an example of him.” 

The spy had watched this brief interview close- 
ly. Though he could not hear the words that 
passed between the sergeant and the man who 
held his fate in his hands, he knew very well the 
purport of their words, and when the sergeant 
turned mournfully away and covered his face 
with his hands, he knew that all was over. 

After a momentary pause, the sergeant ap- 
proached the prisoner, and gave him his hand, 

“Thave pleaded for your life—but in vain,” 
he said. 

“I know it,” said the spy, returning the friend- 
ly pressure. “ But I thank you from the bottom 
of my soul. Join your men.” 

The sergeant moved to the head of his com- 
mand with a heavy step. 

“ Yes,” said the spy, pursuing the train of re- 
mark which this incident had interrupted, and 
addressing the commandant of artillery, “I feel 
that I have the ability to serve a friend faithfully, 
perhaps to save anempire. You see what I am 
now: a spy, 4 sort of sentient being, a variety of 
the human species, with beating heart and speak- 
ing voice, but who in ten minutes will be a 
corpse, with ten balls in his body, fit only to feed 
the fishes in the bay.” 

“ Have you any favor to ask of me?” said the 
commandant. 

“You soldiers,” said the spy, “when you 
are in my position, ask to have your eyes unban- 
daged, and to give the word of command your- 
selves. All Task is that you wont keep me 
waiting.” 

“‘I give you five minutes,” said the command- 
ant. “ You can entrust the sergeant with your 
last wishes.” 

“I have nothing to say,” said the prisoner, 
“except this. Here, sergeant, take my Spanish 
knife. In the handle is an order for twenty-five 
pounds sterling, payable in good gold. Give it 
to your men, if I fall dead at the first fire. Oth- 
erwise, bestow it in charity. Where’s the 
handkerchief ?” 

“Here,” said the sergeant, who was deeply 
affected. 

The prisoner took the handkerchief from the 
soldier’s hands and tied it securely over his eyes. 
The sergeant, pale as death, then took the pris- 
oner by the hand, and led him a few paces off. 

“Now,” he said, in a faltering voice, “ kneel 
down, and O, forgive me for the part I am com- 
pelled to play.” 

“‘T have nothing to forgive,” said the prisoner. 
“One moment more. Let me take one look at 
the blue sky.” He raised the bandage—glanced 
around him, and then replacing the handkerchief, 
said: “it is well—I am ready,” and kneeled 
calmly down, facing the infantry platoon entrust- 
ed with the execution of the sentence. 

The sergeant brought his men into line—and a 
little drummer on the flank braced his instru- 
ment and handled his sticks. At the first roll 
of the drum, the soldiers presented arms ; at the 
second, the pieces were levelled at the kneeling 
prisoner. 

“Hold!” cried the commandant of artillery, 
rushing into the line of fire. ‘Recover arms! 
shoulder arms! Sergeant, march your men back 
to their quarters !” 

Cheerily rang out the sergeant’s order ! 
the right flank! right face! march!” 

The little drummer rattled away alively quick 
step and the platoon moved off in quick time, 
leaving the commandant and the prisoner togeth- 
er. The former approached the latter, raised 
him to his feet, and tore away his bandage. 

“Come hither,” he said, kindly. “ Your death 
would be useless to me; andI need your life. 
You are brave—Well—what is the matter with 

‘ou 2” 
str Nothing,” gasped the spy, who was paler 
than a corpse. ‘ Give me a moment to recover. 
My head swims—my knees fail me. Let me 
sit down.” 

“ This way,” said the young officer, leading 
him to the root of the tree. ‘None of my artil- 
lerists must hear us. Sit down—sit down! 
There! are you comfortable ?” 

“Tam better, thank you,” said the spy. 

“You are a brave man,” said the ofticer, em- 
phatically. ‘A braver man I never met. Your 
life hung on a thread. A word from my lips 
would have launched your soul into eternity. 
That word I did not utter. Remember that. 
Remember that to me you owe the remainder of 
your days—the heaven you gaze on—the air you 
breathe. All that belongs to me. Will you be 
true to me ?” 

“T will,” said the spy, solemnly, rising, and 
lifting his right hand. “You cannot be other 
than a man fit to command and fit to be obeyed. 
There is @ magic in your voice that fascinates my 
very soul. Lord Mulgrave offered me money— 
you have given me life.” 

“But tell me,” said the officer, earnestly, 
“how you, a Frenchman, came to serve the 
enemies of your country ?” 

“TI will tell you frankly,” replied the spy. 
‘When this revolution broke out, I joined the 
ranks of my countrymen and staked my life in 
their service. I was among the people at the 
storm of the Bastille. But when the spirit of the 
revolution changed—when in the name of liberty, 
men of blood usurped the reins of power, I lost 
all hope, and, disgusted and revolted by the 
reign of terror, became a partizan of the royal 
cause.” 

“T, too, am disgusted with the reign of ter- 
ror !’”’ said the young officer. 

“You!” cried the spy. 

“Yes, I. But what of that? That reign of 
terror will not, cannot last. The men of blood 
are in a miserable minority—they will fall from 
power—and France, from this sea of carnage, 
will arise again, free, beautiful and powerful. 
But the Bourbons, no more than the Terrorists, 
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are fit to sway her destinies. Providence, my 
friend, will raise up for our beloved country, in 
her hour of need, the Messiah who will work ont 
her glorious destinies. Have faith in the people, 


have faith in the future—but abjure the divine | 


right of imbeciles as a snare and a delusion.” 

“There is that in your words,” said the spy, 
“that inspires me with confidence and hope. 
I begin to see my error. And deeply and bitter- 
ly do I regret that I consented to serve Lord 
Mulgrave and the English.” 

“That error nearly cost you your life,” said 
the officer. ‘‘ But that is past. Henceforth you 
will be faithful to me and to your country.” 

“‘T seek toserve you only,” said the spy—“ to 
devote my life to your service. I will be what- 
ever you will—your valet, your dog, your spy. 
You will neither sell nor give me away ?” 

“No, no,” said the young officer, much 
affected. 

“If you do either, I am free again ?” 

“ Yes—free.” 

“Tam satisfied,” said the spy. 
service will you put me on ?” 

“ Your passport from Lord Mulgrave will re- 
open the gates of Toulon to you ?” 

“T can come and go at any hour.” 

“To what part of the city have they carried 
the powder they removed from yonder mag- 
azine ?” 

“Into the cellars of a house in the Rue St. 
Roch.” 

“Well, go thither without loss of time. You 
must set fire to the powder with a hand grenade.” 

“ Well,” said the spy. 

“ You will wait for the signal,” continued the 
officer. ‘‘A rocket fired from this point will ap- 
prise you that the hour has come, and while 
Toulon, shaken as by an earthquake, will need 
all her garrison to quiet the people, and all the 
people to extinguish the flames, I will seize on 
the Little Gibraltar which is the key to the gates. 
Do you hear me?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘Will you obey me ?” 

“To the letter. The password?” 

“The password !”” repeated the officer, in evi- 
dent embarrassment. 

“Give it me or not,” said the spy. “But 
without it, I shall be fired on and probably kill- 
ed. And then who will enter the city and fire 
the magazine ?” 

“You are right,” said the officer, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection. ‘Besides, I bestow my con- 
fidence wholly, or not at all. Hearken to me— 
* Toulon and Liberty !’ ” 

“Toulon and Liberty!” repeated the spy. 
“Your hand upon our bargain. If I live, you 
shall bless the hour when you saved my life.” 

“ Let your actions answer to your words.” 

“They shall.” 

The spy waved an adieu, and approached the 
sentinel. 

“You can’t pass!” said the soldier. 

“Toulon and Liberty!” whispered the spy, 
and an instant passage was afforded to the man 
whom we have lately seen offering his services to 
Lord Mulgrave, but whom circumstances had 
rendered the devoted servant of the young com- 
mandant of artillery. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE HERO OF TOULON. VICTORY OR DEATH! 


Tue commandant of artillery remained at his 
post, pacing to and fro, and now and then cast- 
ing an anxious glance in the direction of Toulon, 
the centre of so many interests and of so many 
hopes and fears. His men, worn out with toil 
and vigil, were reposing at the guns which they 
never abandoned. 

The young officer was roused from his reverie 
by a footstep, and looking up, recognized with- 
out much satisfaction, the countenance of Gas- 
parin, one of the civilians sent by the central gov- 
ernment to superintend the military. 

“Another of these representatives!’ he mut- 
tered to himself. 

“T was looking for you,” said Gasparin. 

“Well, sir, here I am,” replied the officer, 
coldly. 

“My young friend,” said the representative, 
“you seem to me to be the only man in com- 
mand here who understands anything about a 
siege.” 

“Do you speak as you think?’’ said the ar- 
tillerist. 

“Assuredly.” 

“Well, then,” replied the officer, coolly, “ you 
speak the truth.” 

“{f I were master,” continued the represen- 
tative, earnestly, “I would entrust you with 
the direction of all the works—I have solicited 
the trust for you, but the general-in-chief and my 
colleagues are opposed to it, and cling to their 
own plan of attack.” 

‘They are wrong,” said the officer, bluntly. 

‘‘ Hear me out,” continued the representative. 
“Six days ago I wrote to the committee, asking 
to have Cartaux replaced by Dugommier.” 

“That’s well. With Dugommier we may do 
something.” 

“‘J expect an answer every moment,” pursued 
Gasparin. “But they have decided on attack- 
ing Forts Faron and Lartigues to-night.” 

“Then we shall be destroyed!” exclaimed 
the officer. 

“Dare you assume a great responsibility?” 

“T fear nothing,” replied the young com- 
mandant. 

“Very well. You command the artillery. 
Oppose the removal of a single piece from this 
battery. Gain time. Dugommier will arrive 
and your plan will be adopted. I think it a good 
one. If it succeeds you are a brigadier general ; 
if it fails, your head falls upon the scaffold !” 

“Not a gun shall stir from its place. I take 
the responsibility.” 

“But can you answer for your men ?”’ 

“Do you see this battery ?’”’ asked the officer. 
“ Since it has been established here, two hun- 
dred artillerists have been killed at their pieces. 
Not a man would serve here. An hour ago I 
posted up a placard with the inscription, ‘ Bat- 
tery of Fearless Men!’ Berlac! Sergeant 
Berlac !” 





“Here, commandant,” cried the sergeant, ad- 
vancing and saluting his officer. 

“How many men have volunteered for the 
battery ?” asked the officer. 

“About four hundred,” replied the sergeant. 

“You see, sir,” said the officer, turning to the 
representative, ‘whether L can count upon these 
people.” 

“Especially when commanded by yourself,” 
replied the representative. ‘I am_ satisfied. 
Farewell ; and remember that I was the first who 
discovered and recognized your military genius.” 

“Your name?” said the officer. 

“ Gasparin.” 

“T should not forget it were I on my death- 
bed,” replied the commandant. 

“ Farewell,” said the representative; “and 
long live the Republic!” 

“Long live the Republic!” cried the officer. 

After the representative had gone, the com- 
mandant beckoned the sergeant to his side. 

“ Sergeant,” said he, ‘‘have you received any 
education ?” 

“ Yes, commandant—and as for my family—” 

“T care nothing for that. Ionly ask will you 
be a good and true Frenchman, and serve your 
country faithfully ?” 

“Yes, commandant, assuredly.” 

“T know not,” said the officer, ‘whether I 
shall ever be anything more than a commandant 
of artillery, but—no matter—should you like to 
be my secretary ?” 

“Of all things!” replied the sergeant, smiling 
joyously. 

“Well, then, go to your captain and tell him 
that I request your services. After that report 
yourself to me.” 

The sergeant saluted and hastened to obey the 
order. In the meantime two of the national re- 
presentatives (Albitte and Freron) had entered 
the battery, and were issuing orders, in low tones, 
to the artillerists. The movement of the guns 
and the bustle that ensued, attracted the atten- 
tion of the young commandant, who turned 
quickly to the scene of tumult, and exclaimed : 

“‘Who dares to meddle with my guns ?” 

“We do,” replied Albitte—“ we, the repre- 
sentatives of the people. We want them else- 
where—and we are having them moved.” 

“Citizen representatives,” replied the com- 
mandant. ‘ My pieces shall not budge an inch. 
Gunners, in battery !” 

The soldiers did not hesitate a moment be- 
tween the orders of their commander and those 
of the civilians, and the guns, some of which had 
already been wheeled out of their places, were 
restored instantly to their former position in 
battery. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Freron, wrathfully, address- 
ing the young officer. “Do you dare to dis- 
obey our orders ?” 

“Do your duty as representatives of the peo- 
ple,” replied the commandant, disdainfully ; 
“and leave me to discharge mine, as an ar- 
tillerist.” 

* But,” said Freron. 

“T will not hear a word,” interrupted the 
officer. ‘Once for all, these pieces shall not 
stir aninch. I will spike them first. Besides, 
this battery is in its proper place. I will answer 
for it on my head.” 

“Boy!” retorted Freron, “ you risk it in dis- 
obeying the orders of the representatives of the 
people.” 

“Well,” said the officer. ‘My head may 
fall, butit shall never bend. Spy out all you can, 
then go back to Paris, and denounce me at the 
bar of the Revolutionary Tribunal. That is 
your task; mine is to take Toulon, and I will 
take it—I swear it by the name I bear.” 

“And what is your name?” asked Freron. 

“Naroteon Bonaparte !” replied the young 
artillerist. 

At this moment the roll of a hundred drums 
was heard, followed by deafening cries of “ Long 
live the Republic !” 

“« What is the meaning of this tumult ?” asked 
the representative Albitte, in some alarm. 


“Nothing,” replied young Bonaparte. ‘The 
army is welcoming the new general.” 
“The new general!” cried Freron. ‘ Who 


is he ?”” 

“Dugommier,” answered Bonaparte. 

“ How did you know, when we knew nothing 
of it ourselves ?”” asked Freron. “ Dugommier! 
Impossible !” 

“T have spoken the truth,” said Bonaparte, 
calmly. 

‘Here he comes,” said Freron. 
he is looking for me.” 

At this moment General Dugommier present- 
ed himself accompanied by the representative 
Gasparin. 

“The commandant of artillery ?” asked Du- 
gommier, glancing around him. 

“ Here, citizen general,” answered Bonaparte, 
advancing. 

“You are a brave young man,” said the gen- 
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eral. ‘‘ Citizens,” he added, “ Please to retire— 
I must converse with the commandant in 
private.’’ 


In obedience to this request Dugommier and 
Bonaparte were left alone. 

“Commandant,” said Dugommier, “ Gas- 
parin has detailedto me your plan of attack. I 
approve it heartily. Are you strong enough to 
execute it? If it fails, I take it all on my shoul- 
ders—if it succeeds, you shall have all the 
honor.” 

“I will answer for its success,” said Bona- 
parte, firmly. 

“Give your orders, then,” said the general. 

“When shall we attack ?” asked Bonaparte. 

“Instantly,” replied Dugommier. 

“Gunners!” cried. Bonaparte, advancing. 
“Up with one of your heaviest rockets !’” 

“What are you about?” exclaimed the 
general. 

“You shall see,” replied Bonaparte. 

A large rocket was placed against the breast- 
work and fired. It roared up into the air with 
the speed of an arrow and then exploded with a 
loud report, scattering a trail of fire on the wind. 
Bonaparte sprang upon a gun and looked in the 
direction of the city with an expression of in- 
tense anxiety. A period of silence and painful 
suspense followed—then a tremendous explosion 





was heard, and a volume of smoke rose like a 
huge black balloon from the heart of Toulon. 
The distant clangor of bells, the roll of drums, 
and shouts and shrieks were heard in the city. 
““What was that?” cried Dugommier, grasp- 


| ing the arm of the young artillerist. 


“The powder-magazine of Toulon!’’ replied 
Bonaparte, with a smile. ‘‘ The first blow for 
victory is struck. Now the city is too busy with 
its own affairs to interfere with ours.”’ 

“ Citizen soldiers,” said Dugommier, address- 
ing the troops, ‘obey the orders of the com- 
mandant, as if they were my own.” 

“Ah!” said Bonaparte. ‘The hour I panted 
for has at last arrived. There are my orders. 
The army will be divided into four columns. 
Two will observe Forts Malbousquet, Balaguier 
and Eguilette. Another will remain in reserve 
to march wherever there is danger; I will com- 
mand it. The fourth will have the honor of 
marching under the orders of the commander-in- 
chief. Captain Muiron, who knows the locali- 
ties, will lead the van with a battalion. Mean- 
while I will throw some hundred shells into the 
Little Gibraltar. Hark to the drums! The 
English have woke up. Huzza! my braves! 
Long live the Republic !” 

The air was rent with the answering shout of 
“Long live the Republic!” 

“ Begin the fire !’’ shouted Bonaparte. 

All along that line of guns was heard the cry 
of the artillerist. ‘In action! Load!” 

Amidst the intervals of the crashing guns, the 
drums beat rapidly, and with cries of the wild- 
est enthusiasm, the French troops rushed to arms. 

It was one o’clock on the morning of the 17th 
of December, 1793, when, all the dispositions 
were made and the attack commenced in differ- 
ent points. It was made in the midst of a ter- 
rific storm, the wind raging furiously, the rain 
pouring in torrents, and the flash of the light- 
ning and the roar of the thunder mingling with 
the flash and roar of the artillery. The French 
troops engaged in the storm of the Little Gibral_ 
tar were mown down by hundreds, by the can- 
non and musketry of the enemy, and by a storm 
of hand grenades and huge stones poured down 
on them from the embattled heights. They 
mounted over each other’s shoulders, they tramp- 
led their dead comrades under foot, they forced 
all the traverres, and killed the English gunners 
at their pieces. At break of day Forts Eguilette 
and Balaguier were carried. The whole semi- 
circle of outer defences were stormed and mas- 
tered by the French, who had twelve hundred 
men killed and wounded, while the allies lost two 
thousand men in killed, wounded and prisoners. 

Terror and confusion reigned in Toulon. 
Bonaparte’s batteries, pouring red-hot shot upon 
the city, set fire to it in several places. The 
English decided to abandon Toulon, and burned 
everything they could not carry with them. They 
set fire to the arsenal and naval magazines, and 
burned the French vessels in the harbor. As the 
flames swept upward from the city and the bay, 
a cry of rage arose from the ranks of the repub- 
lican army. They asked to be led tothe assault 
to prevent the English from embarking, and to 
make them pay dear for the losses they had 
caused. But it was too late; and while the 
French batteries poured down a storm of shot 
and shells, the English fleet swept out of the 
harbor, comparatively unharmed by the French 
guns. The galleyslaves had broken their chains, 
and, throwing themselves into the arsenal, suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing the conflagration which 
the English had kindled. 

On the evening of the eighteenth, the French 
general, surrounded by his staff, and by the re_ 
presentatives of the people, stood upon an emi- 
nence and looked down on the abandoned city. 

Bonaparte approached him. 

“General,” said he, in a low tone, “have I 
kept my word ?” 

“‘Nobly,” answered the general, grasping his 
hand. “Citizens,” he said, addressing the civil- 
ians and the troops, “ Behold in this young man, 
the hero of the hour—Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
victor of Toulon!” 

“Long live Napoleon Bonaparte!” shouted 
a hundred voices. The cry was taken up, and 
rang from rank to rank, till the air was rent with 
deafening applause. 

“Soldiers,” said Bonaparte, raising his plumed 
hat from his brow—‘‘but for your bravery, my 
plans would have been in vain. No one man 
can claim this glory—the victory is not mine— 
but ours! Long live France.” 

“Well said!” cried Dugommier—“ weii said, 
General Bonaparte! For the Republic, mindful 
of your virtue, has conferred that rank upon your 
merit. Three cheers, comrades, for General 
Bonaparte !”” 

And again and again the welkin rang with the 
applause. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE SPANISH FELUCCA AND HER CAPTURED 
CREW. 

On the next day the republican army entered 
the city, but they did not enter it like victors 
whose weapons are sheathed in the moment of 
triumph. On the contrary, the resistance they 
had experienced, the losses they had endured, 
but above all, the temper of the time combined 
to obliterate whatever in them was human and 
chivalric, and changed them into demons. Such 
was their blind ferocity that they could not dis- 
tinguish friend from foe, and two hundred Jaco- 
bins who came forth to welcome them as broth- 
ers were slaintoaman. For twenty-four hours 
they raged through Toulon, slaughtering all 
they met. Vainly did Dugommier, who was =< 
sanguinary butcher and no servile tool of the | 
convention, seek to mitigate the fury of his troops. 
But when at last, he had obtained control over 
them, the central authority of Paris established 
in Toulon the Reign of Terror, with its guillo- 
tine, its fusillades, its drownings and its rapine, 
as it had done at Lyons and other recusant and 
rebellious cities. But it is not our purpose or 
our province to write the history of these dark 
and repulsive days. 

One day, towards evening, not long after the 
capture of the city, the youthful hero whose 
genius had achieved that conquest, was standing 
on an eminence which commanded a view of 


Toulon and the harbor. With his hands cross 
ed behind him, his chin dropped upon his breast, 
absorbed in a contemplative reverie, he stood, 
motionless as a statue. He was so occupied by 
his own thoughts that it was not until a hand 
| had been gently laid upon his arm, that he was 
| aware that his solitude had been intruded on. 

He turned hastily and saw a man respectably clad 
| in a civil garb,but weating the tricolored cockade. 

“Well, citizen,” said Bonaparte, briskly. 
“Who are you, and what do you want ?”” i 

“Toulon and Liberty!” said the stranger, in 
a low tone. 

‘*Ha!” cried Bonaparte. ‘I recognize that 
voice—and now I look again—yes—it is the spy! 
My brave fellow, give me your hand.” 

“Do you repent sparing my life ?”” said the spy. 

“Repent it! But for you yonder tricolored 
flag would not now be waving over the ramparts 
of Toulon. You were as true to your word as 
the sabre tothescabbard. My signal rocket had 
hardly exploded before the earthquake of the 
magazine replied. Were you hurt?” 

“Jarred and burned a little in spite of precan- 
tion,” answered the spy. ‘‘ But that’s nothing.” 

“And you are not sorry that you abandoned 
the royalists and the English?” said Bonaparte. 

“No, for Ihave faith in your destiny—and 
that through such men as you, France will be 
redeemed.” 

“T, too, have faith in the future,” said Bona- 
parte. “And yet at times, I am desponding. 
Think of the guillotine in Toulon—of hundreds 
dying when I am impotent to save.” 

“Your day of power will come, general.” 

“And it shall be a day of mercy,” replied 
Bonaparte. ‘ But where have you kept yourself 
since the fall of the city ?” 

“T have been ever near you, though you knew 
it not,” replied the spy. ‘Ready to make my- 
self known should any occasion offer of doing 
you a service.” 

Bonaparte thanked him, and then, turning to 
the harbor, surveyed it through a small telescope 
which he took from his pocket and adjusted. 
All at once he turned to the spy. 

“Are you acquainted with shipping ?” 

“ Somewhat,” replied the spy. 

“Then take my glass and tell me what you 
make out those vessels to be, moving up the har- 
bor close together.” 

“One of them is a French corvette,” said 
the spy, looking through the glass. “She has 
the national colors at the peak and bow. The 
craft alongside is a Spanish felucca with her lateen 
sails brailed to the yards. The corvette is towing 
her. Stay! I recognize the felucca. Yes—I 
am not mistaken. Too late to join the English 
convoy—she slipped out of the bay after the 
British fleet had sailed, narrowly escaping being 
sunk by your guns, general.” __ 

“The felucca is not armed, is she?” asked 
Bonaparte. 

“No, she is too small a craft—unless she 
might carry a small gun in the bow. But there 
is no appearance of her having been armed. 
The corvette and the felucca are making direct 
for the quay St Eustache.”’ 

“T don’t know why,” said Bonaparte, “ but I 
feel a strange interest in that Spanish craft. Let 
us walk down to the quay and see whether you 
are right in regard to her identity.” 

The general and the spy descended the bill 
together, the path they took enabling them to 
keep the corvette and the quay St. Eustache in 
sight the whole time. They saw the sails of 
the man-of-war furled with marvellous celerity— 
they saw her round into the dock and make fast 
to the pier. An immense crowd of people gath- 
ered to receive her with tumultuous cries. They 
saw the glittering bayonets of a body of marines 
going on shore, who were received with savage 
cries as they landed. 

“Ah,” said the spy, ‘I know the meaning of 
this now. Too well I know the roar of the tiger 
thirsting for blood. There were prisoners on 
board the corvette—and the base mob scent food 
for the guillotine.” 

“ The wretches !” exclaimed Bonaparte. “ But 
let us hasten on. Perhaps I can save them.” 

““What—alone!” said the spy. “I cannot 
allow you to rush into such danger.” 

“Tt would be useless,” said Bonaparte, with a 
sigh. ‘Yet stay—here are friends at hand.” 

As he spoke some fifteen or twenty men, 
wearing the French military uniform, with their 
sabres at their sides, approached them from the 
opposite direction. 

“Halt there, my friends!” said Napoleon. 

“It’s the little general,” said a soldier. 

“Where are you going? are you under or- 
ders ?”” 

“Faith! no!” said the spokesman. “We 
are off duty and just promenading to amuse our- 
selves.” 

“Very well—then I want you.” 

“Very good, general.” 

“ Will you follow my lead?” 

“ Parbleu! yes!” said the spokesman, “through 
the fire—anywhere. There’s always fun where 
you are.” 

“Follow me, then, my lads,”’ said Bonaparte. 

With the spy at his side, Napoleon led his gun- 
ners to the quay, and then consolidating his little 
band, who had drawn their swords, he ordered 
the mob to give way, and soon forced a passage 
into the centre of the multitude, where stood a 
striking group. 

Surrounded by the marines, who were pressed 
upon by the multitude, stood an old man of dig- 
nified appearance, an aged priest, another old 
man, anda young woman of great beauty. The 
commandant of the corvette was standing beside 
these prisoners, with his drawn sword, and a 
municipal officer, wearing his tricolored scarf, was 
also on the ground. 

The spy had no sooner cast his eyes on the 
group, than he whispered to Bonaparte : 

“For the love of Heaven! save them at all 
hazards.” 

“To the guillotine with the aristocrats!” 
roared a hundred voices in the mob, as they press- 
ed forward on the marines. 

“ Patience! citizens!” said the municipal of- 
ficer. ‘“ The Revolutionary Committee are not 
in session to-night. They will not meet till tw- 
morrow morning.” 
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shouted a butcher, in the front rank of the mob. 
“ There’s light enough left for the job, and I 
know how to work the machine myself.” 

“No trial! the guillotine!” roared the mob. 

At this moment Bonaparte, followed by his 
gunners, advanced into the ring. He was recog- 
nized by the mob, and a loud cheer went up. 

“ Citizens,” said he, “you talk of executing 
these aristocrats without trying them. But that 
will never do ; who knows but when we come to 
examine them, we shall find out all the particu- 
lars of some plot against the republic? It would 
be wisest to wait till morning, and then let the 
committee question them.” 

“ There’s a good deal in that,” said the butcher. 
“The little general’s got the longest head of any 
of us.” 

“ General,” said the municipal officer, address- 
ing Napoleon, in a low tone, “you have saved 
me from a dilemma. I don’t want to see these 
persons perish, without, at least, the form ofa 
trial; and the decision of their fate belongs to 
the committee. Will you take charge of them 
until the morning ?” 

“T will, citizen,” replied Bonaparte, eagerly. 

“What means have you to protect them?” 
asked the officer. 

“Those gunners of mine,” said Bonaparte. 

“ Very well, then,” said the officer. ‘I give 
them into your charge. You can place them in 
the second story of that warehouse opposite, 
there is the key.” 

Bonaparte took the key and handed it to the 
spy. ‘Fear nothing,” he whispered, to the 
trembling prisoners, “you are in charge of a 
friend.” 

He then formed his little command round the 
prisoners, and placed himself at their head. 
“Give way there, citizens,” said he. 

back, fall back !’”” 

A pathway was opened for him, and he moved 
across the quay, to the warehouse. The spy 
unlocked the door, and, while Bonaparte faced 
his men about, and kept back the crowd, led the 
poor terrified prisoners into the building and up 
stairs. Having issued his commands to his 
gunners, and despatched one of them for Ser- 
geant Berlac, Napoleon entered the building, and 
ascending one flight of stairs, found himself in 
the large room whither the spy had conducted 
the prisoners. Removing his hat, he saluted 
them, and bade them be of good cheer. 

“Sir,” said the eldest of the prisoners, ad- 
vancing,“ there is something in your air and 
manner that convinces me I may address you 
frankly, but—” he paused and pointed to the 
spy: 

Py You can speak freely, sir, before my com- 
panion,” answered Bonaparte ; “ yet if you have 
any hesitation, he will retire for a moment.” He 
motioned to the spy, and the latter retired to the 
further part of the hall. 

“ Sir,” said the prisoner, “I know not whom 
T have the honor of addressing.” 

«My name is Napoleon Bonaparte!” 

“Indeed! so young, and yet the victor of 
Toulon. Well, sir, your reputation yet further 
emboldens me. So gallant a soldier cannot be a 
foe to the unfortunate. I, sir, am the Count 
de Claremont. This old man, sir, Gervase 
Richmond, not long since, in Paris, saved me 
from the guillotine, and together with this young 
woman, fled with me, aided by a noble-hearted 
republican, Paul Rochefort. He protected us 
outside of the city, and we succeeded after extra- 
ordinary hardships and peril, in getting into 
Toulon.” 

“ And who is this companion of yours ?” asked 
Bonaparte, pointing to an aged man who stood 
beside the count. 

“ Anunhappy priest,” said the person referred 
to. “Dorval is my name, whom this kind gen- 
tleman topk under his protection.” 

“ When all hope of holding out the city was 
gone,” said the count, “I chartered a felucca, 
for I had ample means at my disposal, and, run- 
ning the gauntlet of your guns, put out to sea. 
But we were overhauled by one of your cruisers. 
My Spanish captain and crew abandoned the 
felucca and put off ina boat. Buta shot from 
the corvette sank their frail skiff, and every soul 
perished. We escaped their fate, to perish by one 
yet more terrible.” 

“Not if my power equals my will!’ exclaimed 
Bonaparte. ‘I pray you, sir, not to confound 
me with those men of blood, who for the hour 
tyrannize over our unhappy land. I will save 
you, or I perish in the attempt!” 

“May God reward you for your generous re- 
solve!” said the old priest. 

At this moment Sergeant Berlac, who had 
been sent. for by Napoleon, presented himself. 
The moment he appeared, the young girl, who, 
of course, was no other than Julie, rushed 
towards him, and uttered the single word, 
“ Armand !” 

“ Armand!” cried Napoicon, turning sharply 
on the sergeant. ‘Have the young woman’s 
eyes deceived her, or have you deceived me, 
sir? Have a care, sir, I am not aman to be 
trifled with. You told me that you were named 
Philip Berlac. Now, who and what are you?” 

“ Before the monarchy fell,” replied the ser- 
geant, ‘I was known in the world as the Chev- 
alier Armand de Perville. Denounced by the 

Terrorists, though a true lover of my country, I 
could only serve France under a feigned name. 
Armand de Preville could orly be food for the 


“Fall 


guillotine, while Philip Berlac is permitted to | 


face the guns of the enemies of his country. So 
you see, general, I concealed the truth from no 
sinister motive.” 

“Your hand, sergeant,” said Bonaparte, 
“you are a brave fellow. But you should have 
known me better, and confided in me. For the 
present, however, preserve the name you have 
adopted. Who is this young girl ?” 

He glanced at Julie, but she remained with her 
eyes fixed upon the ground, and blushing deeply. 
Armand—for by this name he is best known to 
our readers—replied : 

“ Alas, sir!” said he “she is one whom I once 
hoped to make my own. Though a cruel fate 
hes separated us, I cannot tear her image from 
my heart.” 


“A cruel fate!” said Napoleon,smiling, “what 


verse the decrees of destiny ? 
maiden ?” 

“ Alas !” said Armand, “ you are powerless to 
aid us. She is married.” 

“ Married !’’ exclaimed Napoleon. 
where is her husband ?” 

“Here,” said the spy, advancing to the star- 
tled group. 

Julie uttered a cry of distress, and shrank from | 
the approach of the man, clinging for protection 
to the arm of Gervase. 

“How is this, madame?” said Napoleong) 
“ You do not appear delighted to join your hus- | 
band. And yet he is a brave man, and not ill- 
looking. Whocanexplain to me this mystery ?”’ 

“ Alas, sir,” said the old priest, “ to my shame 
I confess it, Iam able to enlighten you. To 
break off the young girl’s attachment to Armand 
de Preville, his mother, the duchess, commanded 
me to unite her to this man, Gerard Lorraine, 
while Armand was sent a prisoner to the 
Bastille.” 

“They did those things under the old regime!” 
said Napoleon, shrugging his shoulders. “But 
we have changed all that.” 

“Let me add,” said the priest, “ that this was 
an anholy marriage, a fraud practised with the 
sanction of the church. For the parties only 
wedded to part. They separated and went their 
several ways after the ceremony.” 

“ But they have met again,” said Napoleon. 
“Now let there be an end to double dealing. 
Come hither, madame. But for this man,” he 
said, pointing to Gerard Lorraine, for the spy 
was none other than our old acquaintance, “my 
life and honor had been forfeit. It seems as if 
Providence had brought you and him together, 
as if, in a word, the guerdon of beauty, the dear- 
est recompense that valor can receive, was ready 
to reward the victor. Your hands have been 
joined before the altar, will you not now ratify 
the pledge you have bestowed? Will you not be 
in verity this man’s wife ?” 

He fixed his bright eyes on the lady, as he 
spoke. Julie, deadly pale, essayed to answer, 
but only her lips moved. Gerard spoke out. 

“Enough of this,” said he. “Torture her 
not. She loves me not, and views me with aver- 
sion. Gerard Lorraine weds no reluctant maiden. 
I played the part of a bridegroom for hire, I am 
ashamed to confess, but I was poor and desperate 

then. I have no thought of presuming on my 
position. There are other maidens in France, 
perhaps, whose smiles I may freely win. At 
any rate, I shall never trouble her existence.” 


“ Spoken like an honest man !” said Napoleon. 
‘« And now, maiden, you are free, free as air to 
choose. Your marriage was a fraud; ecclesias- 
tical and civil authority will alike pronounce it 
so. You are indeed free, but you must not re- 
main so. A maiden’s liberty is a perilous pos- 
session in these troubled times, and you need a 
younger protector than these, your companions. 
Is there no one in whom you can confide your 
happiness ?” 

Julie cast her eyes to the ground and blushed 
to the temples. 

“‘T see,” said Napoleon, “that I must provide 
you with a cavalier.” He took Armand’s hand, 
and led him towards the blushing girl. 

In the glance she now raised to her former 
lover, there were blended modesty, joy and reso- 
lution. She did not, however, accept his proferred 
hand. 

“ Armand,” she said, in a low tone, audible 
only to him, “until the law and the church pro- 
nounce me free, I must still remain a stranger to 
you. Besides, our paths for aspace lie widely 
apart ; my duty leads me to share the fortunes of 
these noble companions, yours to serve the flag 
you have enlisted under.” 

“But, at least,” said Armand, grasping her 
hand, “ you will permit me to hope.” 

“Yes, let us hope for better days,” replied 
Julie, returning the affectionate pressure. 

“ And now, my friends,’’ said Napoleon, “let 
us think of your safety. You must fly to night, 
for if to-morrow’s dawn found you here, your 
doom would be sealed. You must resume your 
wanderings at midnight.” 

“ At midnight!” said Armand. 

“Yes, at that hour, an artillery wagon will 
leave the city, under the escort of some of my 
trustiest fellows. The prisoners shall be conceal- 
edtherein. Atthe point of the promontory, a 
staunch boat will be waiting to receive them, 
after that Heaven must be your protector, my 
friends, for I can do no more.” 

“Generous man!” said the count. “If you 
are perilled by this devotion, I, for one, will not 
accept life at such a price.” 

« Fear nothing for me,” said Napoleon. ‘“ The 
bloodthirsty hounds that seek your lives, cannot 
dispense with my services. They might as well 
spike all their artillery. They must forgive, at 
least, a single indulgence of my pity for the 
unfortunate.” 

* * * * * 


What say you, 


« And 





It was half an hour after midnight, when a 
small sail-boat put off from a point of land near 
the city of Toulon. The Count de Claremont 
had the helm. The old priest and Gervase 
tended the sails. Inthe stern sheets sat Jalie, 
waving an adieu to the shore. 

“ All my hopes,” said Armand, as he watched 
its departure, “go with those lessening sails.” 

“Fear nothing,” said the spy. ‘‘ Providence 
will watch over them, and over our country, too. 
Peace, won by glorious deeds of arms, will again 
shine on beautiful France, and then we, who 
have contributed to victory, will reap the reward 
of our toils. Battle, convulsion, civil broil, lie 
immediately before us; but beyond these, I be- 
hold a vision of hope and joy.” 

“J pray Heaven your words will prove 
prophetic,” said Armand. 

“ They will,” said the spy. “ And I think I 
can name the man, who, under Heaven, will be 
the instrument of the auspicious change.” 

“ Whom ?” inquired Armand, eagerly. 

“ Napoleon Bonaparte !”” was the reply. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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TO A FALSE ONE, 
** Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds 


BY J. QUINCY ADAMS. 


I know thee now, but ne'er before, 
And I can be deceived no more, 

For that fond heart I once believed 
Could by no other be deceived ; 

But now I find (and 0, how sad!) 
That other smiles have made thee glad. 
That other charms have stolen thine 
From this fond, bleeding heart of mine 


But I'll be calm, I'l) show no ill, 
Though in misery, I'll love thee still; 
For thou hast been as none could be, 
The best of friends—now lost to me. 
So fare thee well! false heart, farewell! 
The grief I feel no tongue can tell! 
Though I have lost my brightest hope, 
Yet fure thee well—I give thee up. 


| 

| 

Go! thy false heart on one bestow, | 
Who never felt the pain and woe 

Which I have felt—now feel for thee ; | 

Lost! lost forevermore to me! | 

| 
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BY PHILIP BROMLEY. 


Many years ago, just after my arrival at 
Naples, I was walking with my friend Ernest 
Grahame, in that lovely garden which stretches 
along the shore of the glorious bay, forming with 
its bowers and shade, the most charming prome- 
nade in Europe, when my attention was attracted 
by an interesting group of English people which 
passed by us. It consisted of two young and 
beautiful girls of sixteen or seventeen, a lady in 
deep mourning, apparently a governess, and 
very handsome, and a square, thick-set man, 
with a ruddy and rough face, well bronzed by 
exposure to the wind and weather. 

“Who are those lovely girls?” I inquired of 
my friend ; ‘I never saw two sweeter faces !"" 

“‘T pardon your ignorance to the freshness of 
your arrival!” he replied. ‘“ Everybody knows 
them, but still it doesn’t do for anybody to know 
them. They are, poor girls, in a very awkward 
position. That old Palinurus whom you see 
walking with them, seems to be the only person 
belonging to them. Apart from him they seem 
to have no friend, masculine, in Naples, and so 
they don’t get introduced, you see. But the 
young ones appear to mind itnota whit. There’s 
a laugh for you now, Harvey, clear as a bell, and 
soft asa lute. But pshaw! you hear them just 
as clear and just as soft from lips which the fiat 
of Neapolitan conventionalism has stamped 
respectable !” 

I interrupted Grahame’s self-reproach for the 
inadvertent enthusiasm he had displayed, by 
again inquiring who they were. 

“Ol! The Misses Wardour.” 

“Wardour! Wardour! <A very familiar 
name !” 

“ You remember Colonel Wardour. They’re 
his daughters. There is an ugly story, about a 
desertion, and duel in the East Indies, in which 
the colonel was killed. The family never went 
back to England, but have lived ever since in 
Naples !” 

“ They are charming girls!” 

“You may well say that. I never saw a more 
beautiful faee than that dimpled youngest one has. 
But it is an awkward story to attach to one’s 
pedigree !” 

“ And who is that handsome woman in mourn- 
ing, who attends them ?” 

“I shrewdly suspect her to be the senior War- 
dour, mother of those bewitching girls, and the 
cause of the row that brought them here, though 
she never appears in that character. She is as 
beautiful still as Diana, but as cold as an icicle 
in her temple at Ephesus! Her severe style of 
beauty, and grave, distrait manner, put men 
quite out, so she’s not persecuted with attentions.” 

While we were thus talking, they turned and 
passed again. The young ones were laughing 
and chatting, as gaily as if the whole year round 
were acarnival. The eldest was less beautiful 
than her sister, but perhaps still more fascinating 
from her vivacity and exuberance of spirits. 

“Grahame,” said I, ‘I must and will know 


them !” 
“ Who will introduce you? They are deuced 


proud and shy; were it not for that, I am afraid 
that the youngest one’s dimples would have 
made me waive my conventional scruples, and 
obtain an introduction myself, before this !— 
Pshaw! Hang it, no they wouldn’t!” he added, 
drawing up and correcting himself; “that I, 
Ernest Grahame, resident a year and a half in 
Naples, and familiar with the society of the 
finest women in the world, should make that 
confession. Some Irish fortune-hunter, it is 
hoped, will have mercy on them, for they are 
well enough off!” 

It is needless to assure the reader, that these 
several self-corrections, whenever my friend Mr. 
Ernest Grahame through inadvertence betrayed 
the true condition of his feelings, convinced me 
that there was 2 potency in dimples, and a reason 
also, for his taking me off on this promenade, 
before I had scarcely been in town an hour. 

“ Who is that old Palinurus, as you style him ?” 

“«O, he is an old secretary of the colonel, very 
much attached to the family, and to the Diana 
in black in particular, [ believe ! 
looking guardian for ladies so divinely beautiful.” 

““What are they called? How do you dis- 
tinguish them ?” said I, pursuing my inquiries. 

“* Why, Harvey, it would surprise me, if in your 


He’s asavage- 


romance and knight errantry, you should really 
fall in love with one of those desolate ones. But 
it wont do, I assure you; nobody knows them !”’ 

“Don’t you know their names ?” 

“O, yes! That is—the youngest one, she 
with the dimples is called Eveline, the other is— 
well, upon my word I’ve forgotten ; Indeed, I’m 
not sure that I ever knew.” 

“I’m sorry; that was the name I was most 
desirous of knowing.” 

If I have conveyed to the reader the impres- 


sion that Mr. Ernest Grahame was a coxcomb or 


/ manent here. 


| side. 
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a roue, I must hasten to clear it up, for it is en- 
tirely an incorrect one. He was a man of the 


' world, certainly, and tinctured to some extent | 


with the prejudices of conventionalism, bat in | 
true nobility of feeling, the peer of the worthiest. | 
Beneath a somewhat worldly and fashionable | 
exterior, he carried a heart true to the instincts of a 

generous nature, and alive to excellence, whether | 
found among the high or low. He had been | 
upon the continent three years at the time I met 
him, eighteen months of which had been spent in 
Naples. There was a large share of poetry in 
his nature, which this glorious clime had devel- 
oped, and his thoughts and habits had become 
so much assimilated with the calm, pure air and 
splendid sky, that he had made his residence per 


| 


| 


The next morning Ernest and myself set out 
for aride. Half an hour brought us to the sea 
The road lay at the foot of a chain of 
lofty cliffs, and wound through massive fragments 
of rock, embellished with verdure, and enriched 
with small trees, which broke the view with ad- 
mirable effect, and presented a series of most en- 
chanting vistas. The beauties of the ride in- 
creased as we advanced. We were both silent, 
indulging doubtless in similar reflections, sug- 
gested by the beautiful picture presented by ex- 
ternal objects, when we were startled by a rush, 
and a sound of horses’ feet. 

Presently a riderless horse, appeared and 
approached at a furious pace. We drew up 
close to the side of the road and let him pass. 

“Miss Eveline Wardour rides that horse!” 
exclaimed Grahame, giving his animal the spur, 
and speaking with more energy than was habitual 
to him. 

After galloping a mile, we found the youngest 
of the Misses Wardour lying in a state of insen- 
sibility upon the road. Ernest alighted and lifted 
her. She had been lying upon her face, which, 
now cold and senseless, but beautiful as chiselled 
marble, was clotted on one side with blood. A 
brook ran ina little gully within a half dozen 
yards. He raised her in his arms and carrying 
her to it, washed away the gore and dust. She 
seemed to be dead. None of our mutual efforts 
seemed to have the slightest effect in resuscita- 
ting her. 

“For God’s sake, Harvey, ride back to town 
for a doctor !”” 

I assured him that she would certainly die if 
we relaxed our efforts until a physician could be 
procured from town. Ernest now seemed nearly 
frantic with excitement and apprehension. He 
laid his cheek to hers to warm it, and chafed her 
temples with his hand to restore animation. At 
length some feeble indication of returning life 
rewarded our unremitted exertions, and by de- 
grees the young lady came wholly to herself. 

At first she seemed distressingiy confused, at 
finding herself in the arms of astranger ; but she 
was obliged to allow Grahame to continue to 
support her, as she had not sufficient strength to 
stand unassisted. 

Presently I thought she seemed to recognize 
him. She looked around as if in quest of some- 
thing, doubtless her ranaway horse, and then turn- 
ing upon Ernest a look of gratitude which I 
knew penetrated him to the soul, faintly articu- 
lated: ‘“ Thank you, sir! Thank Heaven, it is 
no worse !”” 

He had tied his handkerchief round the wound, 
becoming sensible of the pain of which, she raised 
her hand to her forehead, and feeling the bandage, 
bestowed upon Grahame another look, which 
ought to have taken away his senses. 

She had sprained her ankle, in addition to the 
wound on her head. There was nothing to be 
done, but to place her upon one of our horses, 
and carry her to the nearest spot where rest and 
medical assistance could be obtained. This ex- 
pedient Ernest immediately adopted. Indeed I 
must give him the credit of extraordinary pres- 
ence of mind, during every phase of the adven- 
ture. He adapted himself to each crisis with 
wonderful facility ; so much so, that I did not 
appear to much advantage. Miss Wardour her- 
self apparently relied implicitly upon him, and 
regarded it as a matter of course, that none but 
he should place her in the saddle, or walk by 
the horse’s side, with his arm lightly thrown 
around her to secure her in it, in default of her 
stirrup foot, which, as I said before, had been 
sprained. 

Especially did I regard mysclf de trop, as I 
rode slowly behind them ; she resting her hand 
upon his shoulder, silent, and with downcast 
eyes, and he equally silent, but with upturnea 
eyes, eloquent with the feelings which I had ob 
served latent in his remarks the evening before. 

We had proceeded a mile in this exceedingly 
interesting manner, when sve reached a small, 
suburban cottage, half embowered in vines and 
shrubbery. The owner, when she understood 
the nature of our visit, readily offered us the hos- 
pitality of her dwelling. Immediate medical ad- 
vice and assistance were requisite to Miss War- 
dour’s safety, and entrusting the young lady to 
my charge, with many injunctions of care and 
attention to her wants, Ernest rode off te town like 
mad, for a doctor. In an incredibly short space, 
he returned with one. I perceived that the inde- 
fatigable nursing of Grahame, and the skill of 
the scientific gentleman, left little opportunity to 
me of being of service, so T made preparations 





for my departure. As I glanced into the little 
parlor, on my way to my horse, I observed Mr. 
Ernest Grahame, holding the lovely head of 
Miss Eveline Wardour in both his hands, and 
within a hair’s breadth of his cheek, while the 
doctor was probing the wound in her forehead 

I did not meet Grahame for several days after- 
wards. The reason was obvious. He was not 
in Naples. When I did encounter him, it was 
on the same promenade where he was first intro- 
duced to the reader. 

“What a pity it wasn’t some Irish fortune 
hunter, instead of you, who picked Miss War- 
| dour ont of the road, the other day. He wonld 
have taken compassion upon her, and done her 


I said to him: 


business at once, you know!’ 
“ Pshaw !” 


“She’s so desolate, and nobody knows her! | 


It would have been a godsend !” 
“*No more of that, Hal, an thou Jovest me"’”’ 
| quoted Grahame. 











































“What! I should be surprised, if in your n 
mantic knight errantry you should really hay 
fallen in love with one of those forlorn ones 
'T'’wont do 

“Who the deuce cares whether they do or 
not '" I thought Ernest was getting a little 


nobody knows them.” 


angry 

“IT make it one of the conditions of a treaty 
of peace, that you introduce me to the other 
Miss Wardour!” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“ Have you ascertained her name '"” 

Grahame fairly blushed. 

“ Yes, it is Florence !"” 

“When did you return to Naples '” 

“ You are pre-supposing that I have been out 
of Naples.” 

“T left you out of it!” 

jrahame blushed again, but answered like a 
martyr: “I came back this morning.” 

“ Wheu-u u—has the young lady recovered ?” 

“Perfectly. She returned to town with me!” 

“I'd have staked my reputation on the skill of 
her physician !’” 

“No more banter, I pray you,” said Gra- 
hame. “In three days I’ve been cured of the 
contemptible prejudices that have hung upon me 
through life. You may congratulate me upon 
the skilfulness of my physician also!” 

“T prefer to congratulate the fair leech in 
person.” 

“T perceive that there is no peace for you un- 
til you have had the introduction ; but I warn 
you, there’ll be none for you after it!” 

« Nous verrons!”” 

When it was ascertained that Ernest Grahame 
was to marry Miss Eveline Wardour, there was 
considerable excitement in the fashionable world. 
Grahame showed the true manliness of his char- 
acter by frowning down all imputations made to 
his face, and treating with utter indifference those 
made at his back. I met him several years after, 
still in Naples, the happiest fellow on the face of 
the earth. While I remained there, there was 
always a cover for me at his dinner table, and I 
became very intimate with the sweetest family I 
ever knew. What became of the other Miss 
Wardour, I may tell on another occasion. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY IDOLS, 


BY ¢. A. ROLYN. 
A loving mate to me was given— 
Forgetting how earth's ties are riven, 
To him I yielded all my love, 
While angels saw and wept above; 
For my heart bowed down to a form of clay, 
And the Spirit I grieved has calied him away ; 
With wings upraised he fled to heaven— 
Our hearts were riven—our hearts were riven. 


Twin buds were laid upon my breast— 

My heart forgot its wild unrest : 

It seems a day—yet a year they stayed— 
With clasping hands I begged, I prayed; 
‘T'was a lesson needed,— death has shivered 
My idols all,—my buds are withered. 

Deep down they're mouldering side by side— 
Shall I tell thee why they died? 
Forgetting still ‘twas a little time 

That I might call His treasures mine, 

I bowed again—my buds were clay— 

They faded away—they faded away. 


°Twas months ago, yet the falling leaves 

I count by the sighs my bosom heaves; 

For their little graves were made in one, 

When the first green leaves and grasses sprung. 
Flowers and leaves—the buds I cherished 

Are faded, dead—all, all have perished, 

And the winds that o’er them sighing moan, 
Awake lone echoes in the home 

Where death its idols all have shivered, 

And left one heart alone and withered. 





[Written for The Flag ofour Union.] 


MELBOURNE FARM. 


BY ALICE C. BENTON. 





“T am sick—heart-sick, Lizzie,” said Walter 
Burnett to his wife, as he flung himself on the 
sofa, in their richly-farnished drawing-room. 

“What ails you, Walter? What has hap- 
pened?” asked his wife, anxiously. 

“Nothing uncommon, Lizzie. Don’t get ner- 
vous. But O, Iam so thoroughly sick of this 
life which I lead—never knowing whether I 
am worth any property or not—buying up stocks 
to-day which may go down to nothing to-morrow 
—running hither and thither to borrow money to 
pay up notes, knowing that by to morrow there 
will be more due—urged to speculations which 
my better judgment condemns—and worst of all, 
trying to keep up an appearance of wealth, when 
T really do not know if I have a penny in the 
world, if my effects were sold and my debts 
paid.” 

“ This is indeed a dark side to our usually 
bright and cheerful picture. You are tired, 
Walter. Cheer up, and rest your weary limbs, 
and things will not look so dark to you. Let 
me ring for a cup of tea, and then you may lie 
still till dinner-time. You know Mr. Swift 
dines with us to-day.” 

“T know it, to my sorrow. He comes by my 
invitation, too, which I was obliged to give him, 
in order to delay the settlement of his claim until 
after the vexatious Wallingford Railroad business 
is completed. O, Lizzie, itis not my nature to 
be so hypocritical; bat the way in which busi- 
ness matters are conducted now, makes knaves 
and cowards of us all.” 

“Then, why do you continue in it, Walter? 
Why not give up your business life altogether, 
and retire from these harassing trials ?”’ 

“ Lizzie, if it were only for myself, I would 
gladly do so; but it is for you and the children, 
that I bear this heavy load. Could I bear to see 
you, so delicately brought up as you have been, 
reduced to part with a single luxury to which 
you have been accustomed? My dear wife, be- 
lieve me, were I to close up my business to-day, 
I should not have enough left to keep you in this 
house another hour.” 

“What of that? There are other houses— 
are there not?” 

“Yes, plenty of them. But I could not ask 
you to go into a common house, after inhabiting 
this. You would sadly miss the luxuries and 
conveniences you have enjoyed in this. Think, 
for a moment, how you could be contented in a 
house like Mrs. Harper’s or Annie Butler’s, with 
a single drawing-room of small dimensions, lim- 
ited sleeping-room and no nursery !” 

“T would do as they do—have the baby’s 
cradle in my little snug parlor, my work-stand 
and writing-desk near it, and if company came 
in, they should have a look at Fannie’s sweet 
face without the trouble of having her brought 
down two pairs of stairs, as I now have to do. 
Walter, I never go into Annie Butler’s house, 
without envying her happiness. She cares noth- 
ing about the thousand little things which I have 
to worry my life out about. She is always neat 
—always ready to see company, however early 
in the morning, without making them wait to 
change her dress. Her baby is as sweet asa 
rose, because she washes and dresses it herself, 
and her husband comes in with such a quiet, 
composed look, so different to the anxious one 
which you bring home! And yet William Bat- 
ler and George Harper have only a salary of 
twelve hundred dollars a year!” 

Walter sipped his tea nervously while his wife 
was enumerating the advantages and pleasures 
of a limited income. She went on: 

‘Last evening, I went into Annie’s, just be- 
cause I was so nervous and anxious that I could 
not stay at home. Ihad been up to the nursery, 
and Bridget and Jane were both cross and inso- 
lent because I had refused to let them go out for 
the fifth time this week. You had gone out with 
that horrid looking man that always frets you so 
about bonds and such matters. I could not set- 
tle myself to reading. Everything failed me, 
and to kill time, I went over to see Annie. It 
was just tea-time, and William came in five 
minutes after I did. His dressing-gown and 
slippers lay near a large arm-chair, and he put 
them on right before me. I did not care, for I 
kuew he had no separate room for such things as 
you have; but wouldn’t Mrs. Faraway have 
fainted, had she seen him? Well, the tea-table 
was set there too—right in that little parlor. 
But I wish you could have tasted that supper! 

We never have anything so exquisite, though it 
is true that there was no silver on the table, ex- 
eept the forks and spoons; bat the bread and 


cake were so nice! I had supped 
their table would have tempted anybody to a 
second supper—all made by Annie’s own hands, | 
too! And then there sat Charlie and Willie on 
the hearth-rug, waiting to drink tea with father! 
I wonder how many times you have seen Lulie 
and Albert within a month !” 

“Stop, for mercy’s sake, Lizzie! You will 
make me in love with poverty for its superior 
advantages over wealth. So you believe that 
Annie Butler is happier than you?” 

“William is a happier man than you are, 
Walter. I believe that, at least; and so far as 
Annie is happy to see him so cheerful and con- 
tented, why she is better off than I am, isn’t 
she? So, go to sleep, dear, and dream that you 
are @ poor man, and that I am cooking your din- 
ner for you.” 

Walter Burnett might indeed be worried and 
anxious. For the last two months, he had been 
tottering on the very brink of bankruptcy, al- 
though none knew it save himself and his con- 
fidential clerk. He had invested largely in what 
was justly feared to be a losing, or at least a 
hazardous concern, and night after night he had 
been closeted till a late hour with those who 
were also interested in its success. 

He had hardly slept for a week ; but overcome 
with weariness, and soothed by Lizzie’s voice, he 
dropped into a profound slumber. Lizzie’s last 
words lingered on his ear, and he dreamed that 
he was out in a western clearing, with an axe on 
his shoulder, returning from the forest—that his 
wife and children were coming to meet him—and 
that, although tired with exercise, he was feeling 
a peaceful joy that had not visited him since he 
was a boy. 

He woke to the sound of the dressing-bell, 
with the forest echoes still ringing, and slowly 
rose to prepare for his guest. The dinner was 
recherche—the host and hostess polite and atten- 
tive. The wine showed long acquaintance with 
“cobwebs,” and the fruit with hot-houses. 

But on the face of Walter Burnett there was a 
cloud which would show itself behind the smile ; 
and even when the three lovely children came in 
after dinner, and clamored for a seat by “ dear 
father,” he had no endearing words to utter, but 
sat in silent abstraction. Poor Lizzie! It was 
when Walter gave way to such moods as these, 
that she felt the inadequacy of their show and 
splendor. It was then that the happy scene at 
Annie Butler’s rose up before her, and she 
longed to turn aside from the falseness of the 
life she was living, and devote herself to Walter 
and her children. 

Annie Butler and Lizzie had been friends 
from childhood—had been married the same 
year—and although outwardly so differently sit- 
uated, were still friendly and affectionate as ever. 
So far from Lizzie’s assuming any superiority 
from her wealth over Annie, it was she who al- 
ways deferred to her friend—trusting implicitly 
in her judgment, and treating her as a dear 
sister. 

Nor had Annie ever felt, as many do, that her 
friend had risen above her. The mere accidental 
circumstance of wealth never came between her 
and Lizzie ; and she had never thought for a mo- 
ment that Walter Burnett was superior ia any- 
thing toher own husband. There was therefore 
no jealous feeling on one side, nor assumption 
on the other. Annie would not go to Lizzie’s 
large and sumptuous parties, but that did not 
hinder the Burnetts from taking a social cup of 
tea with her the very next day; and the few 
evenings which William allowed himself to. 
spend at the opera, or any other place of amuse- 
ment, were always in company with the Burnetts. 

After Mr. Swift left them on this day, Lizzie 
proposed going over to Annie’s. She somehow 
felt that the peaceful atmosphere of that house 
would impart itself to the troubled spirit of her 
husband. 

“T cannot—indeed I cannot go out, Lizzie!” 
he answered. ‘Swift brought me news that 
will keep me awake all night. By heavens, I 
wish my dream of to-day were actually real- 
ized!” And he related it to her. 

“‘T wish so too, dear,” she said, “if it would 
but bring peace to you. But come—let us go 
and see Will Butler. He always has something 
to say that cheers you.” 

“ You are a regular teaser, Lizzie. Well, get 
your shawl, and let us go over for an hour, al- 
though you will have to do the agreeable for 
both of us.” 

They found all right there, as usual—William 
reading the last new publication to Annie, who 
said she had just been playing for the children 
to dance, before they went to bed. Such happy 
faces! No “three per cent. a month” was 
sowing wrinkles on William Butler’s forehead ! 
He knew just how much he could afford to 
spend, and took care always to live within that 
sum. No dun had ever found his way within 
his doors !—no nightly slumber had ever been 
disturbed by thoughts of “notes to pay” the 
next morning! 

Of the same age as he, Walter Burnett looked 
twice as old. Already he showed white hairs 
intermixed with his handsome brown locks, 
while Butler’s hair was as black and glossy as in 
early youth. He saw, as soon as Burnett en- 
tered, that he was troubled, and his friendly 
spirit went out to meet him at once. 

“Poor fellow!” he said to himself. ‘‘ Would 
that I could do anything to lighten that burden 
which is weighing upon him so heavily !” 

It was so strange—the poor man pitying the 
rich! 

The two were soon in deep conversation, and 
as Lizzie had hoped, Walter was gradually un- 
folding his whole heart to his friend. William 
listened with the deepest interest, grasped the 
whole subject in all its bearings, and saw at 
once through the tangled mesh in which Walter 
was involved. The salaried clerk had studied 
far deeper into business than the speculator, 
after all! 

“And how much will free you from this ?”’ he 
asked, after revolving it in his mind. 

“Five thousand dollars, of which, by the 
most painful and almost hopeless exertion, I 
have raised three by a mortgage on my house. 
I would gladly give one on my furniture for the 
remainder, but every soul whom I know, is 


’ | i 
before, but | short of money. Rather vexatious—is it not ?— 


that after making six times that amount in a 
single morning, I should be compelled to fail for 
such a sum!” 

“Hush, Walter! don’t speak such a word as 
Juil, lest the birds of the air float it over to State 
Street, before we have done talking. Will this 
sum relieve you from more than mere temporary 
embarrassment ?” 

“It would free me altogether. These fellows 
have given me their word that if I raise this sum 
by to-morrow noon, they will not trouble me 
again. Their object is to get the cash to carry 
on their operations, and if thwarted in this, they 
will injure me in the other way of which I told 
you, although it could bring no benefit whatever. 
My good name! William—although perfectly 
innocent of all intention to defraud, yet the fact 
of my being concerned with them would bring 
a stain upon my honor in the eyes of the world.” 

“T understand. Iam thankful that it is in 
my power to help you. To-morrow morning, 
the money shall be in your hands.” 

“You! you can helpme? My dear fellow, 
this is indeed gencrous! But how—how can 
you afford it? Pardon me, but I am so sur- 
prised.” 

“Saved from my salary, my good sir. Yes, 
you may well be astonished. It is all that little 
woman’s doings! She urged me to lay by a 
certain sum from every quarter’s payment, and 
the result is, that I can now oblige a dear friend, 
and the husband of Aer dear friend. The fact is, 
Burnett, that when I first married, I was a very 
extravagant fellow. I wanted to go the entire 
length of my chain—and, indeed, for some time 
I exceeded it. Annie undertook to look over 
my accounts one evening, and knowing my sal- 
ary, she was thunderstruck at the discoveries 
she made of my expenses. She convinced me 
that cigars and oyster suppers were not among 
the necessaries of life, and demonstrated to me 
how much money might be saved by abandon- 
ing them and kindred expenses. Her own self- 
denial completed my reform, and I now have the 
pleasure of knowing that, through her means, I 
have a store for a rainy day and something to 
lend a friend too.” 

Inexpressibly relieved, Burnett now joined 
the ladies, while Lizzie watched the change 
which an hour had made in his countenance. 
She congratulated him aside ; but he broke gaily 
forth with the assurance that the next day would 
set him free from the vexatious affair which had 
so painfully annoyed him, and placed him on 
the very verge of bankruptcy. 

“And now, Lizzie, dear,” he said, as they re- 
tired that night, “tell me truly if you would be 
willing to give up this house and its richest and 
most valuable adornments, and live in a quieter 
and smaller way—something, perhaps, as Annie 
lives—rather than to undergo the anxiety which 
we have had through this day ?” 

“A thousand times rather—do not doubt me, 
Walter! Do not think so meanly of me as to 
imagine I would put a fine house and its gew- 
gaws in competition, for a moment, with your 
peace of mind. Believe me—I shall not shed a 
tear if you sell the house to-morrow.” 

Walter was touched by her generous sym- 
pathy. 

“There is a little farm at Melbourne,” he 
said, “now for sale. Its products would amply 
support us, and something over. I can buy this 
with one half of what this house and furniture 
cost me. The other half I could invest in 
land in a new and thriving township. What do 
you say, Lizzie? Under which king—Benzo- 
nian? Speak, or—” 

“You need not finish the sentence, Walter. I 
go for the king of the country, not of the town. 
Let us retire immediately to our farm, and I will 
show you what a farmer’s wife I shall make.” 

And Walter thought long and deeply upon 
his late harassing life—so wearing to his frame 
and spirits—and half resolved that the next day 
should see him freed from his self-imposed 
shackles. 

It was something that he could go forth, that 
dreaded next day, with the consciousness that 
from one of those shackles he could free himself 
forever; and he made a solemn vow, too, that 
it was the last time he would ever lend his name, 
directly or indirectly, openly or under cover, to 
an operation of which he could not see the end— 
at least so far as human forethought and sagacity, 
and confidence in all the parties concerned, could 
warrant. 

For several days, he hovered between the 
pride and ambition which prompted him to go 
on and try to amass a fortune, and take his 
place among the merchant princes, or to leave 
this restless life altogether and devote himself to 
the peaceful pursuits that were inviting him. 
He wearied himself with trying to decide, and 
then resolved that he would leave the decision to 
Lizzie. She was not long in making her choice. 

“At least, Walter,” she said, “let us seek a 
more quiet life for a few years, and then, if you 
yearn for these wearing cares, it will be easy to 
change again.” 

“The farm is bought, Lizzie!” he said, when 
he came into dinner. ‘‘ The house and furniture 
are bespoken for 2 gentleman who is going to be 
married—I hope he will have more comfort in it 
than we have had! I can pay off all my liabil- 
ities, and return Butler’s generous loan, with the 
liberal interest which he deserves. I had a 
grand opportunity to dispose of the carriage, and 
have bought a strong, well-built family wagon 
and a stout horse.” 

Lizzie received the news gladly. It was not 
that she did not like the appearance of wealth— 
indeed she was naturally fond of show and splen- 
dor—but Walter’s pale face and haggard brow 
had taught her, lately, how little ithas todo with 
happiness; and she made her preparations to re- 
move with a lightened, if not a joyful heart. 

If she had any lingering regrets, they were 
dispelled the next morning, when, in the soft 
sunshine of early June, she and Annie rode 
over to Melbourne in the new wagon. The way 
was literally lined with wild roses, growing at 
the feet of lofty trees. Beautiful little streamlets 
were trickling through beds of mossy verdure, 
and forming miniature waterfalls over beds of 





mountain ash sent forth its delicate perfume. 


| The birds were singing gaily on every tree, and 


the graceful squirrels were everywhere seen, with | 
their bright eyes peeping out from behind bush | 


or rock, as if to dare the travellers to capture 


| them, if they could! 


Melbourne Farm was a gem. It had passed 
from one generation to another in the same fam- 
ily—each occupant adding to its worth, until the 
last heir had dissipated his whole fortune, and 
the cherished spot had fallen into the hands of 
strangers. 

No sweeter place could have been found to re- 
sfore peace to a wearied man like Walter Bur- 
nett; and when, after the dinnerhour had gone 
by, and he and William Butler joined their 
wives and wandered with them over the beautiful 


fields, through the richly wooded forests, or | 


climbed the hill-top overlooking them ail, he 
could not but acknowledge that 





if there’s peace to be found in this world, 
The heart that is humble might hope for it here.’’ 

Five years afterwards, William Butler and 
George Harper were enabled, by their prudence 
and economy, to purchase the farms which lay 
on either side of the Burnetts. If, occasionally, 
the friends visited the great city, it was with no 
feeling of longing to remain there. They appre- 
ciated its luxuries, admired its works of art, and 
felt the influence of its stirring enterprise; but 
they loved the quiet shades that seemed to take 
them so lovingly to their embrace. O, how true 
it is that 


“ 





nature never did betray 
The heart that trusted in her.” 

The light returned to Walter’s eye, and the 
peace to his heart. He delighted in the quiet oc- 
cupations furnished by his rural retreat, while 
Lizzie prided herself upon being a farmer’s 
wife, although, truth to tell, she does not “ fit 
into her niche” so perfectly as does Annie But- 
ler. Annie had not so much to learn as her 
more delicately bred friend ; and any competition 
between them generally ends in throwing the 
balance on the side of Annie. 

If one would see the perfection of country 
life, let him steal from the busy life of the city 
on some bright morning in summer, and spend 
the day at MELBourNE Farm. 





ANECDOTES OF AVARICE. 


That great captain, the Duke of Marlborough, 
when he was in the last stage of life, and very in- 
firm, would walk from the public room in Bath, 
to his lodgings, on a cold, dark night, to save a 
sixpence, in coach hire. If the duke, who left at 
his death, more thana million and a half sterling, 
could have foreseen that all his wealth and honors 
were to be inherited by a grandson of Lord Tre- 
vor’s, who was one of his enemies, would he have 
always saved a sixpence ? 

Sir James Lowther, after changing a piece of 
silver in St. George’s coffee-house, and paying for 
his cup of coffee, was helped into his carriage 
(for he was lame and infirm), and went home ; 
some time after he returned to the some coffee- 
house on purpose to acquaint the woman who 
kept it, that she had given him a bad half-penny, 
and demanded another in exchange for it. Sir 
James had about £48,000 per annum, and was at 
a loss who to appoint his heir. 

Sir Thomas Colby killed himself by rising in 
the middle of the night, when he was ina profuse 
sweat, the effect of medicine which he had taken 
for that purpose, and walking down stairs to look 
for the key of his cellar, which he had inadver- 
tently left on the table in his parlor; he was ap- 
prehensive that his servants might seize the key 
and rob him of a bottle of wine. This man died 
intestate, and left more than £1,200,000 in the 
fands, which were shared among five or six day- 
laborers, which were his nearest relations. 

Sir William Smythe, when near seventy, was 
wholly deprived of his sight; he was persuaded 
to be couched by an oculist, who, by agreement, 
was to have sixty guineas if he restored his 
patient to any degree of sight. The oculist suc- 
ceeded in his operation, and Sir William was 
able to read and write without the use of specta- 
cles during the rest of his life, but as soon as the 
operation was performed, and Sir William saw 
the good effect of it, instead of being overjoyed, as 
any other person would have been, he began to 
lament the loss (as he called it) of his sixty 
guineas. His contrivance, therefore, was how 
1o cheat the oculist ; he pretended he could not 
see anything perfectly ; forthat reason, the band- 
age on his eyes was continued a month longer 
than the usual time. By this means, he obliged 
the oculist to compound the bargain, and accept 
of twenty guineas—for a covetous man thinks no 
method dishonest, which he may legally practise 
to save his money. 

Lord Hardwick, who was said to be worth 
£800,000, set the same value on half a crown 
then, as he did when he was worth only £100.— 
Magazine of Art. 
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HEINRICH HEINE AND HIS MOTHER. 


“So she is still living, ‘the old lady by the 
Dammthor?” (her poetical appellation.) ‘ Yes,” 
he replied, “ old, and sick, and infirm, but with 
the same warm mother’s heart.” “And you 
write often to her?” ‘Regularly once a 
month.” ‘She must be very unhappy on ac- 
count of your condition?” ‘ My condition!” 
echoed Heine; “O, as for that, our mutual po- 
sition is peculiar. My mother thinks me in just 
as good health.as when she last saw me. She is 
old, and never reads a newspaper, and the few 
old friends who visit her are in the same situa- 
tion. I write to her often, in as good spirits as 
I can, tell her about my wife, and say how well I 
am going on As it is somewhat remarkable 
that the address aloneis written by me, and that 
all the rest is in the hand of my secretary, I make 
her believe that I have a slight affection in the 
eyes that will soon pass away, and voluntarily 
refrain from much writing with my own hand, 
And thus she is made happy. That a son could 
be so sick and wretched as I am in reality, no 
mother could believe —/eminiscences of Heinrich 
Ikeine. By Alfred Meissner. 
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LOUDER, 


A man lately went to the post-ofiice, and put- 
ting his mouth to the delivery box, cried out 
“Louder.” The clerk supposing the man to be 
deaf, and that he wished him to speak louder, 
asked him in a very loud tone the name of the 
person for whom he wanted the letter. 

“Louder!” cried the clerk. 

“ What name?” yelled the clerk. 

“ Louder!” again bawled the man, who now 
supposed the clerk to be deaf. 

The clerk togk a long breath, and with all his 
might again bawled out the same qnestion— 
“What name?” This was done so loudly that 
the echo seemed to return from the far off hills. 

The man started back in alarm, shouting to 
the very top of his big lungs: 

“ Louder, sir—Louder! I told you Louder— 
my name is nothing else!” 

“© ha! O ho!” said the clerk, “ your name is 
Louder, eh? Didn't think of that.” Mr. Loud- 


rocks. The larch hung ont its tassels, and the | er, here’s your letter.”— Washington Star. 








[Gathered for The Flag of our Union ] 
A Budget of Hun. 


If five anda half yards make a pole, what's the 
length of an Hungarian ‘——Snooks was advised 
to get his life insured. ‘ Wont do it,” said he, 





| “it would be just my lack to live forever if I 


should.” “ Well, I wouldn't, dear,” meekly ob- 


| served Mrs. Snooks.——A gentleman remark- 





| 


ing that a wife should be like roasted lamb—ten- 
der, and nicely dressed ; a wag wickedly added, 
“and without sauce.”"———-They bury people in 
St. Louis in a hearse which costs thirty-five hun- 
dred dollars. Those who have tried it haven't 
reported how far it is superior to the old-fashion- 
ed kind.——A German only wants three things 
to make him happy—lager beer, sausages, and a 
clarionet.——The following notice was once af- 
fixed to a church in England: “ This is to give 
notice, that no person is to be buried in this 
churchyard but those living in the parish; and 
those who wish to be buried are desired to apply 
to the parish clerk.”———Whiy is it a blacksmith 
seems to be the most dissatisfied of all mechan- 
ics? Because he is continually striking for wa- 
ges.—Punch, who comments upon everything, 
utters these saws :—“There i§ just as much in- 
temperance in drinking physic as drinking any- 
thing else. It is a great pity there is no Maine 
Liquor-Law for medicine ! When a lady says 
she’ll give you “a bit of her mind,” do you 
think there is any chance of her doing so with- 
out breaking the peace !——Mrs. Smith hearing 
strange sounds, inquired of her new servant, if 
he snored in his sleep. “I don’t know, marm, 
Inever lays awake long enough to find out,” 
was innocently responded——The man who 
thought he could learn to make boots by swal- 
lowing sherry cobblers, has just got out a work 
in which he attempts to prove that by eating hops 
you will acquire a knowledge of waltzing. ——A 
bashful printer refused a situation in a printing- 
office where females were employed, saying that 
he never ‘set up’ with agirl in his life——Why 
is a falsehood spoken by a Jew like the seventh 
month of the year? Ans.—Because it is a Jew 
lie, (July.)——“ Snigglefrits, will you have some 
of the butter?” “Thank you, madam ; I be- 
long to the temperance society, and can’t take 
anything strong.”——Why is a retired carpenter 
like a lecturer? Ans.—Because he’s an ex- 
plainer——Don’t abuse your neighbor all the 
week and put on a long face when you go to 
church on Sunday.——The question might 
form a knotty subject for debate, whether ladies 
of fashion change their dresses or their minds the 
oftenest ?——“‘ No one would take you for what 
you are,” said an old-fashioned gentleman, a day 
or two ago to a young would-be dandy who had 
more hair than brains. ‘ Why,” asked Joe im- 
mediately. ‘Because they can’t see your ears.’” 











News Glances. 


Tue Great Brice at Montreat —This immense struc- 
ture, forming part of the Grand Trunk Railroad of Cana- 
da, has been pushed forward with considerable energy the 
past summer by A. M. Ross, the resident engineer; but 
even with the greatest efforts, it is believed that it cannot 
be completed within two years. And when its gigantic 
proportions are taken into consideration this will excite 
no wonder. The mason work alone will amount to 
28,000,000 cubic feet, and the iron tubing will weigh 
11,000 tons. When completed, it will be the greatest 
bridge in the world. 





Free Liprantes in Liverroot.—The Liverpool Mercury 
states that the success which has attended the formation 
of the free-lending libraries ia Liverpool is unprecedent- 
ed, and their usefulness is becoming daily more apparent. 
At present the issue averages upwards of 4500 volumes 
per week. The care which is taken of the books, and the 
punctuality with which they are returned, are remark- 
able; and although there have been upwards of 250,000 
volumes lent since the commencement, only three or 
four books of trifling value have been really lost. 

—_——~t- see? 


“Penny Wise, Pounp Foouisn.”—A Pittsburg (Pa.) 
paper calculates that the loss to the merchants, manu- 
facturers, mechanics and mariners of that city, since last 
June, by the suspension of river navigation, is not less 
than $1,500,000, and pertiaently inquires, ‘what might 
have been done with that much money, if applied to the 
improvement of the Ohio river?” 
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Lona Line or Ramway.—It is stated that with the ex- 
ception of a few miles in Virginia, there is now a con- 
nected line of railroad all the way from Bangor, Me., on 
the Penobscot, to Montgomery, Ala., on the Alabama 
River; ere long the chain will be extended to New Or- 
leans, La., thence to be carried westward till it reaches 
the shores of the Pacific. 
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Paper Prom Moss.—A Dr. Terry, of Detroit, who has 
been experimenting on a half ton of movs obtained in 
Lake Superior region, according to the Cleveland Plain- 
dealer, affirms that it makes beautiful white paper with 
out any peculiar process. The mores is represented to 
exist in great quantities on Isle Royal and several other 
localities in the vicinity, and can be procured at a very 
moderate cost. 

oes! 

VioLation or Natural Laws.—The Mormon creed not 
only permits polygamy, but marriag» bet ween blood rela- 
tions. A traveller states that he has met with numerous 
cases of men who hal married both mother and daugh- 
ter. One bishop married six wives, ull sisters, and his 
own nieces. 
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LonGevitY oF CLerRGyMen.—lHlali's Journal of Health 
states that, of eighty clergymen who died in the year 155, 
one half had passed threescore and ten; thus confirming 
the opinion of statisticians, that theologians are the long- 
est lived of all the members of the human family 


— ¢—oe 





Bostox.—The assessors’ valuation of Boston this year 
amounts to $245,000 000, or one hundred millions of dol- 
lara more than in 1546, which sum, it is stated, is more 
than the entire valuation of either Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, or Vermont 


~~ +e 





Bvrpinc.— Insecure building is one of the curses of thia 
country. Every now and then we hear of some rhowy- 
looking house or store coming down with a crash Our 
Srandaddies put up much more solid structures 

ee 

To Farmers.—The water which flows from ga¢ manu- 
factories, being highly charged with ammonia, is an ex- 
cellent liquid manure. It has been used on wheat lends 
ja France successfully 
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Cows ror Worse.—One man in California plowed sev- 
euty five acres with a cow team, and at the same thne 
milked them every day 
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Am Appatunc Fact.—The Irish census tables just pab 
lished, report that im one year there were 2] ,775 deaths 
from starvation ' 
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MATURIN M. RALLOU, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETO 


[> Terms of the Piaa of oon Ustos, 2 
Bun, invariably in advance, being dirontine 
expiration of the thine pall fe, Bee lmprint « 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


F. W — The word “ iagsarone signifies « per 
dirty, half naked The lassaront of Naple 
who live withowt any settled covupation, | 
merchandise or running errands for any one 
ha te call them 

M. AT -The Duke of Shrewsbury, af ls we 
challenged the Dake of Buckingham; they © 
bs related that the abandoned Duchess of Sh 
whose profligacy cooastoned the fatal conter 
attended Buckingham in the babit of a page 
his horse while he fought and Killed her bust 

Auice B.— We know of but one country whe 
regulates the necessary age for marriage, et! 
Prusta, where males are not permitted to m 
twenty Ove, nor fuales vader twenty two 5 

Hi. L —dilnes windows Were fret used to LL 

C. 8, Balem —it was Dr Watts that fret run, 
of @ thowsond sirengs 

“Our life contains « thousand eprings, 
And dive if one be gone, 
Strange that » harp of thousand string 
Should Keep tn tune ¢o bong 

Constant Keapen Cards were invented in F 
the year LR), to amuse Charles VI , daring 
vale of & melancholy disorder, which fine! 
him to his grave 

Morusa —Have the child Inoculated by all me 
Mary Wortley Montague Introduced nore 
England, from Turkey, about the year im 
firet tried upon criminals, until ite success w. 
tested 

F. H.—You may send the MS., we will reed Ir 
you an avswer in one week 

8.0. H —Bayard Tay lir te thirty-two years old 

Queaist.—Lotieries are very ancient. Publi 
were firet known In Boglend ta 1560. The 
lottery, for the benefit of some national pu 
that sear drawn on the steps of St. Paul's Ue 

Lreere M.—Viano- fortes were fest Invented In | 
1717. The rquare pianoforte was fret m 
organ-builder of Saxony, named Freiderica, 
about the year 1765 

L. L O — Bdward Brorett is slaty-two years © 
resides in this city. He is a constant stadens 

M. W., St Paul —We send the sample copies of 
torial '' with pleasure to al) who ask It 


—_— -——-—-* —_ 
ONE-SIDED PEOPLE. 

What would be thought of a man wh: 
fall possession of his health and all his 
faculties, should tie up one of his lege 
hobbling through the world on a sing 
He would soon be brought up, all stan 
the nearest lunatic asylum ; and yet the 
full of men who voluntarily fetter the 
and blunder through existence—one-si 
ple to the last. ‘ Eyes have they, but 
not—cars have they, but they hear not,’ 
such sights and sounds as suit their own 
lar notions. 

One-sided peoy the worst enemic 
has to contend against, and one of the m- 
gerous tendencies to which self-culture + 
man, is that of exclusive devotion to ont 
one particular set of ideas, This tenden: 
strongly marked, counterbalances in tm 
viduals the positive and great advantage 
education. It is incontestable that the 
men have been self-educated, but the de 
have adverted to does not threaten men 
achieve greatness, bat men of fair capac 
as make up the mass of human beings. 

A common complaint charged agains: 
and colleges has been, that all the pay 
subjected to one course of stady—that t! 
of fiery and ardent imagination, with t 
and capacities of a poet or rhetorician, | 
compelled to solve algebra or geometric 
lems ; and the boy of a mathematical g 
construe Virgil and Ovid, and write La: 
ameters or Greek sapphics. But this is 
merit of the schools. It is not what is 
in them that is of 50 much importance, 
mental discipline to which the pupil is s 
that makes their strength. It is the very 
of the rules and regulations, forbidding 
clusive devotion to # favorite branch, whi 
into the world educated graduates, pers 
pared to examine every subject presented 
from several points of view. A little se! 
a little reflection on the aim of all stu 
serve to secure 1o the solitary and earn 
dent very nearly the same advantages. 

The errors and crimes of many men : 
vated minds may be traced to their on 
ness, to a partiality of jadgment which « 
ates readily into furious fanaticism, with 
tain consequent evils. As no one kind 
cise is sufficient for the body, so no one + 
books or topics suffices to produce # v 
anced mind. Of course a man will suce: 
in that which most interests and pleases | 
he should be careful that a leading idea ¢ 
become a sole idea; in a word, he shouk 
master of his hobby, and not let his hob! 
terhim. The collisions between runaw 
bies produce more mischief in the wor 
the thoughtless imagine; and the mise 


flicted on society by one-sided people we 





volumes, 
«sce oe — ——— 


Cost oy « Paestpant.—The N.Y 
sets down the money expended in the la: 
dential election at $25,000,000—that is, t 
imate expenses. How mue h money ia * 

” 
lost by betting on the “ general result, 


can guess. 
——-— + -_-e— 

Tun orp» Mastene —Some of these 

men had queer imaginations In Micha 


lo’s conception of the emtrance of amar 
the kingdom of heaven, he represents + 
' 


man preset ing bis own ekin as & crecen 


—_——-—-s 


A woten Mas. — Delane, who wie 
thunder of the London Times, is thivk + 
i, bla and hearty, looks about 
ly pot averee to Heitieh beef an 


whiskers 
is evident 


Joh beer 
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Evvcation.—The pablie sebools ia 
contain 23,749 pupa. The average covet 
of each echolar ie 616 61—e liberal alle 
for a wholesale busiaces 

—-<-+ -__—— 

Sreor —Too mech etedy te woree the 
at all. Forhleness, insanity end death 
jllowers of over-worked minds 
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Budget of Fun. 


and a half yards make a pole, what’s the 
‘an Hungarian ?——Snooks was advised 
3 life insured. ‘ Wont do it,” said he, 
ld be just my luck to live forever if I 
“Well, I wouldn’t, dear,” meekly ob- 
rs. Snooks.——A gentleman remark- 
« wife should be like roasted lamb—ten- 
nicely dressed ; a wag wickedly added, 
thout sauce.’———They bury people in 
in a hearse which costs thirty-five hun- 
ars. Those who have tried it haven’t 
ow far it is superior to the old-fashion- 
—A German only wants three things 
im happy—lager beer, sausages, and a 
— The following notice was once af- 
church in England: “ This is to give 
at no person is to be buried in this 
‘d but those living in the parish; and 
wish to be buried are desired to apply 
ish clerk.” ———Why is it a blacksmith 
e the most dissatisfied of all mechan- 
use he is continually striking for wa- 
unch, who comments upon everything, 
@ saws :—“There i§ just as much in- 
ein drinking physic as drinking any- 
It is a great pity there is no Maine 
w for medicine !—— When a lady says 
you “a bit of her mind,” do you 
» is any chance of her doing so with- 
ig the peace !———Mrs. Smith hearing 
unds, inquired of her new servant, if 
in his sleep. “I don’t know, marm, 
"s awake long enough to find out,” 
ently responded.——The man who 
could learn to make boots by swal- 
cry cobblers, has just got out a work 
‘attempts to prove that by eating hops 
quire a knowledge of waltzing ——A 
iter refused a situation in a printing- 
» females were employed, saying that 
et up’ with agirl in his life——Why 
od spoken by a Jew like the seventh 
ne year? Ans.—Because it is a Jew 
——“Snigglefrits, will you have some 
er?” “Thank you, madam; I be- 
temperance society, and can’t take 
rong.” ———Why is a retired carpenter 
urer? Ans.—Because he’s an ex- 
-Don’t abuse your neighbor all the 
ut ona long face when you go to 
Sunday.—The question might 
‘ty subject for debate, whether ladies 
hange their dresses or their minds the 
—‘No one would take you for what 
iid an old-fashioned gentleman, a day 
to a young would-be dandy who had 
than brains. “ Why,” asked Joe im- 
“Because they can’t see your ears.” 











News Glances. 





‘RIDGE AT MonTREAL. —This immense struc- 
part of the Grand Trunk Railroad of Cana- 
vushed forward with considerable energy the 
by A. M. Ross, the resident engineer; but 
greatest efforts, it is believed that it cannot 
within two years. And when its gigantic 
» taken into consideration this will excite 
The mason work alone will amount to 
bie feet, and the iron tubing will weigh 
When completed, it will be the greatest 
orld. 
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‘£3 IN LiveRPooL.—The Liverpool Mercury 
success which has attended the formation 
ling libraries ia Liverpool is unprecedent- 
sefulness is becoming daily more apparent. 
issue averages upwards of 4500 volumes 
care which is taken of the books, and the 
th which they are returned, are remark- 
ugh there have been upwards of 350,000 
‘ince the commencement, only three or 
rifling value have been really lost. 
+ 2coe>—______.. 


8, Pounp Foouisa.”—A Pittsburg (Pa.) 
s that the loss to the merchants, manu- 
anics and mariners of that city, since last 
spension of river navigation, is not less 
‘, and pertiaently inquires, ‘what might 
with that much money, if applied to the 
* the Ohio river?” 
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Rattway.—It is stated that with the ex- 
vy miles in Virginia, there is now a con- 
ilroad all the way from Bangor, Me., on 
to Montgomery, Ala., on the Alabama 
the chain will be extended to New Or- 
ce to be carried westward till it reaches 
» Pacific. 
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oss.—A Dr. Terry, of Detroit, who has 
cing on a half ton of moss obtained in 
gion, according to the Cleveland Plain- 
iat it makes beautiful white paper with 
ir process. The moss is represented to 
antities on Isle Royal and several other 
vicinity, and can be procured at a very 
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VATURAL Laws.—The Mormon creed not 
ygamy, but marriage bet ween blood rela- 
r states that he has met with numerous 
had married both mother and daugh- 
married six wives, all sisters, and his 
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CLERGYMEN.—Ilall's Journal of Health 
shty clergymen who died in the year 1855, 
sed threescore and ten; thus confirming 
tisticians, that theologians are the long- 

members of the human family. 





tases > —___—_ 

ssessors’ valuation of Boston this year 
000 000, or one hundred millions of dol- 
1846, which sum, it is stated, is more 
‘luation of either Maine, New Hamp- 


«eee 





‘cure building is one of the curses of this 
10w and then we hear of some showy- 
tore coming down with a crash. Our 
p much more solid structures. 
Bt 

he water which flows from gas manu- 
thly charged with ammonia, is an ex- 
ure. It has been used on wheat lands 
ally. 





——— > 
—One man in California plowed sev- 
1 a cow team, and at the same time 
day. 
--@ —peoe@ e) -- 
\ct.—The Irish census tables just pub- 
in one year there were 21,775 deaths 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


F. W.—The word ‘ lazzarone”’ signifies a person ragged, 
dirty, half naked. The lazzaroni of Naples are those 
who live without any settled occupation, by carrying 
merchandize or running errands for any one who may 
happen to call them 
M. A. T.—The Duke of Shrewsbury, as is well known, 
challenged the Duke of Buckingham; they met, and it 
is related that the abandoned Duchess of Shrewsbury, 
whose profligacy occasioned the fatal contest, actually 
attended Buckingham in the habit of a page, and held 
his horse while he fought and killed her husband. 
Auicr B.—We know of but one country where the law 
regulates the necessary age for marriage, and that is in 
Prussia, where males are not permitted to marry under 
twenty-five, nor females under twenty-two years of age. 
H. L.—Glass windows were first used in 1189 
C. 8., Salem.—It was Dr. Watts that first sung of a harp 
of @ thousand strings: 
** Our life contains a thousand springs, 
And dies if one be gone, 
Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long.”’ 
Constant KEADER.—Cards were invented in France about 
the year 1390, to amuse Charles VI., during the inter- 
vals of a melancholy disorder, which finally brought 
him to his grave. 
Mortuer.—Have the child inoculated by all means. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague introduced inoculation into 
England, from Turkey, about the year 1718. It was 
first tried upon criminals, until its success was carefully 
tested. 
F. H.—You may send the MS., we will read it and give 
you an answer in one week. 
8. 0. H.—Bayard Taylor is thirty-two years old. 
Querist.—Lotteries are very ancient. Public lotteries 
were first known in England in 1569. The first state 
lottery, for the benefit of some national purpose, was 
that year drawn on the steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Lizzie M.—Piano-fortes were first invented in Dresden, in 
1717. The square piano-forte was first made by an 
organ-builder of Saxony, named Freiderica, sometime 
about the year 1758. 
L. L. 0 —Edward Everett is sixty-two years of age, and 
resides in this city. He is a constant student. 
M. W., St. Paul.—We send the sample copies of our “‘ Pic- 
torial *’ with pleasure to all who ask it. 


= 
ONE-SSIDED PEOPLE. 

What would be thought of a man who, in the 
full possession of his health and all his physical 
faculties, should tie up one of his legs and go 
hobbling through the world on a single limb? 
He would soon be brought up, all standing, at 
the nearest lunatic asylum ; and yet the world is 
full of men who voluntarily fetter their minds 
and blunder through existence—one-sided peo- 
ple to the last. ‘Eyes have they, but they see 
not—ears have they, but they hear not,” or only 
sach sights and sounds as suit their own particu- 
lar notions. 

One-sided peop the worst enemies society 
has to contend against, and one of the most dan- 
gerous tendencies to which self-culture subjects a 
man, is that of exclusive devotion to one idea, or 
one particular set of ideas. This tendency, when 
strongly marked, counterbalances in many indi- 
viduals the positive and great advantages of self- 
education. It is incontestable that the greatest 
men have been self-educated, but the danger we 
have adverted to does not threaten men born to 
achieve greatness, but men of fair capacity, such 
as make up the mass of human beings. 

A common complaint charged against schools 
and colleges has been, that all the pupils were 
subjected to one course of study—that the youth 
of fiery and ardent imagination, with the tastes 
and capacities of a poet or rhetorician, has been 
compelled to solve algebra or geometrical prob- 
lems ; and the boy of a mathematical genius to 
construe Virgil and Ovid, and write Latin hex- 
ameters or Greek sapphics. But this is the very 
merit of the schools. It is not what is learned 
in them that is of so much importance, but the 
mental discipline to which the pupil is subjected 
that makes their strength. It is the very rigidity 
of the rules and regulations, forbidding an ex- 
clusive devotion to a favorite branch, which sends 
into the world educated graduates, persons pre- 
pared to examine every subject presented to them 
from several points of view. A little self-denial, 
a little reflection on the aim of all study, will 
serve to secure to the solitary and earnest stu- 
dent very nearly the same advantages. 

The errors and crimes of many men of culti- 
vated minds may be traced to their one-sided- 
ness, to a partiality of judgment which degener- 
ates readily into furious fanaticism, with its cer- 
tain consequent evils. As no one kind of exer- 
cise is sufficient for the body, so no one class of 
books or topics suffices to produce a well-bal- 
anced mind. Of course a man will succeed best 
in that which most interests and pleases him, but 
he should be careful that a leading idea does not 
become a sole idea ; in a word, he should be the 
master of his hobby, and not let his hobby mas- 
terhim. The collisions between runaway hob- 
bies produce more mischief in the world than 
the thoughtless imagine; and the miseries in- 
flicted on society by one-sided people would fill 
volumes. 

a ee 

Cost or A Presipent.—The N. Y. Times 
sets down the money expended in the late Presi- 
dential election at $25,000,000—that is, the legit- 
imate expenses. How much money is won and 
lost by betting on the “ general result,” nobody 
can guess. 

SS 

Tne oLp Masters.—Some of these gentle- 
men had queer imaginations. In Michael Ange- 
lo’s conception of the entrance of a martyr into 
the kingdom of heaven, he represents a flayed 
man presenting his own skin as a credential. 
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A xotep Max.— Delane, who wields the 
thunder of the London Times, is thick-set, red 
whiskered, bluff and hearty, looks about 45, and 
is evidently not averse to British beef and Brit- 
ish beer. 

a 

Epucatiox.—The public sehools in this city 
contain 23,749 pupils. The average cost a year 
of each scholar is $14 41—a liberal allowance 
for a wholesale business. 

———— + mom 9 —__—_— 

Srvup y.—Too much study is worse than none 
at all. Feebleness, insanity and death are the 
stern followers of over-worked minds. 
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FASHION— EXTRAVAGANCE, 


We have long ago given up as entirely des- | 


perate all hopes of reforming the folly of fash- 
ion by railing against its vagaries. You might 


as well try to destroy Gibraltar by a battery of | 


pop-guns ; you might as well try to screw a sub- | 


scription out of a miser for stock in a railroad to 
the moon. So we give up balloon skirts, and 
infinitesimal bonnets, and Shanghai overcoats, 


and high-heeled boots, and all the other mon- | 


strosities of the mode, as a bad job; for, sup- 
pose we scribblers could drive a single fashion- 


able absurdity out of the field, something else | last year by 100,000 swine. 


perhaps, twice as ridiculous, would come into 


vogue; because fashions go on from bad to | 


worse, and depart more and more from the lezit- 


imate principles of dress, comfort and adapta- | 


tion to the human form. 

But there is one point in connection with the 
madness of the hour that is worth serious atten- 
tion—not the prevalent extravagance of design, 


but the extravagant cost of fashionable fripper- | 


ies ; extravagance of dress, extravagance of liv- 
ing, the worship of the gaudy and showy in so- 
cial life. These things underlie the surface, and 
like volcanic fires, announce their action by fre- 
quent convulsions. Crashing bankruptcies, as- 
tounding frauds, coupled with fashionable ex- 
travagance, are cause and effect. Trace the his- 
tory of the noted swindlers, forgers and default- 
ers of the day, and you will find that in almost 
every case their ill-gotten gains were spent in 
fashionable extravagances. And it is because 
fashion has drawn all classes into its vortex that 
commercial sins have become so frequent. The 
days of linsey-woolsey and homespun, and thread 
carpets, were far more honest than these days of 
Brussels, and tapestry, and marble, and silk, and 
satin, and gold, and diamonds. Folly shakes 
her cap and bells, and even Solomons forget their 
wisdom and become her obsequious courtiers. 
By-and-by there will come a grand crash—and 
then thousands will be wise too late. In the 
meanwhile, those who have the courage to be 
unfashionable should persevere in their courage 
and set an example to their weaker brethren. 
We had purposed to say something about the 
old Greeks and Romans, and the decay of Italy 
and Athens, with an historical hit at Venice, but 
have concluded to defer that part of our sermon 
to “some future fourth of July.” 


REMEMBER! 

Two more numbers of our paper will com- 
plete the volume for the present year, and all 
whose subscriptions end at that time will confer 
upon us a particular favor by renewing at the 
earliest moment, in order that we may print an 
edition equal to the demand. We discontinue 
all subscriptions at the date up to which payment 
has been made. Our paper for the coming year, 
complete and popular as it has been, will be 
greatly improved. New writers will be added to 
our already large list of regular contributors, 
and fresh impulse and new life will be given to 
our widely circulated journal. Zhe Flag of our 
Union and Ballouw’s Pictorial sent together to one 
address for $4 00 a year. 
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Tae ScHOOLMASTER.—Sometimes, when the 
schoolmaster is abroad, he goes it with a perfect 
looseness. Once upon a time, the authorities of 
acertain European town having engaged their 
schoolmaster to deliver an address to the prince, 
who was expected to pass through the place, the 
pedagogue, on the arrival of his highness, ha- 
rangued him as follows: ‘My lord, the igno- 
ramuses you see here (pointing out the mayor 
and aldermen) have requested the pedant, who 
has the honor of addressing you, to assure your 
highness that they are his very humble and very 
obedient servants” The prince laughed hearti- 
ly, and made the orator a present. 


tt oro > ——_—_—_—_ 


Jack Ketcu.—The governor of a Swedish 
province found fault with a hangman because he 
asked ten crowns for executing a criminal. 
“Please your excellency,” said the Swedish 
Jack Ketch, “it’s the regular fare, and I could 
not afford to hang a man for less—even your 
excellency himself.” 


——___+ 20m »>-—_____—_—_- 


Parser anp Racs.—The consumption of pa- 
per in England and France is about four and a 
half pounds for cach person, while in the United 
States it reaches ten pounds for each individual. 
The rags required to make the 270,000,000 
pounds of paper consumed in the United States, 
amount to 337,000,000 pounds. 


YH rr + ——___—_ 


TemperANce.—The Hon. Lewis Cass and 
Thomas H. Benton, two of the most robust men 
to be met in Washington, have both been re- 
markably temperate from boyhood. We have 
heard Gen. Cass say that he never drank a glass 
of spirit in his life. 








A coop Hixt.—Dr. Arnold advises us to 
preserve proportion in our reading. Let no one 
class of subjects, or class of men, be studied to 
the neglect of others—else we shall get only 
narrow, one-sided and perverted views of men 
and things. 

————_¢ sono” 

Scuoot Learnine.—“ First class in jograpy 
stan’ up and recite. Whar’s Turkey?” “In 
the poultry yard long with the other feathered 
critters.” “ Smart boy !—you’ll be the next 
President but four?” 


——_———_+ 2a —___——_ 


Vacctnation.—Dr. George B. Wood, in the 


course of his large medical experience, never | 


knew a death from small pox after efficient 
vaccination. 


—<— + —_—_— 


Lunacy.—Dr. Lardner, the famous English | 


savant, has just come out in support of the the- 
ory of the moon’s rotation. 
——___¢-- soe 
To Everrsopy!—Read our prize offer on 
another page of this paper, and then act ac- 
cordingly. 
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Histortcat.—What Roman general do the 
ladies ask for in leap year? Marius (marry us). 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
The editor of the Rutland Herald lately saw 
some fine gold found in Vermont. 


Cords made of gutta percha are now used by | 


ladies to expand their dresses. 

Several policemen in Cincinnati have been de- 
tected in committing burglaries. 

A boy named Deveraux died lately in Phila- 
delphia from the bite of a mad dog. 

Some of the wiseacres are busy cabinet-mak- 
ing for Mr. James Buchanan. 

The porcine crop of the West exceeds that of 


The celebrated painter, Paul de la Roche, died 
lately in his 59th year. 

The total length of our five great lakes is 1584 
miles ; area, 90,000 square miles. 

The battle-field of Marengo is now offered for 
sale in Paris. Who'll buy ? 

In the Treasury at Washington, D. C., there 
are now $23,000,000. 

A Dutch prince has fallen in love with Queen 
Victoria’s daughter Alice. 

The number of books borrowed from the City 
Library during the year is 82,000. 

Marriageable ladies are still eagerly snapped 
up by California bachelors. 

The best certificate of a man’s character is, 
that he “keeps his promises.” 

The post-office of Delaware, Ohio, was lately 
plundered and fired. Flames extinguished. 

Some $15,000,000 are brought f this country 
annually by emigrants. 

Gen. Walker holds his own in Nicaragua. He 
is a determined man. 

Gen. Harney has completed his arrangements 
for the Indian campaign in Florida. 

The amount annually spent in this country for 
imported goods is $261,000,000. 

A great mouse-hunt lately came off in Bridge- 
port, Vt. A new kind of sporting. 

White flowers are the most numerous in na- 
ture, and the most fragrant. 

A bleeding finger attracts much more notice 
than a bleeding heart. 

——_—__—___- ¢ —weom s- — ——_ 
A GENTLE HINT. 

The Duke de Biron, who was alsoa field mar- 
shal, who had inherited all the valor of his an- 
cestors, and who personally merited the general 
respect which he enjoyed, learned that some 
scurrilous verses were in circulation in which he 
was turned into ridicule. He found means of 
procuring a copy of them, and certain special 
circumstances, as well as the public humor, left 
no doubt in his mind that the Duke d’Ayen, 
whom he counted as a fast friend, was really the 
author. Biron repaired to his house, and in 
presence of a numerous company, said: “ My 
dear duke, a very infamous diatribe against me, 
couched in the garb of poetry, has been set afloat, 
and the author is an anonymous scribbler. I am 
no poet, and wield only the weapons of a gentle- 
man. You, who are equally master of the pen 
and sword, must do me the favor to reply to this 
base attack.” “ Very well,” said D’Ayen, after 
pretending to read the verses for the first time, 
“what would you have me say to this ?” ‘ Say, 
my dear fellow?” said the marshal ; “ tell this 
scribbler that the man who is obliged to hide 
himself to attack an honest man is no gentle- 
man, and that if ever I find him out I'll give 
him a sound caning. Put that into prose or 
verse, whichever you please. Good day to you, 
sir!’ And the marshal retired, leaving the 
laughers on his side, and the Duke d’Ayen com- 
pletely dumfounded. 
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Cuurcn Sprres.—A tall church spire, point- 
ing, like a finger, heavenwards, is a beautiful ob- 
ject of contemplation, whether in a country or 
city view. There are some tall sentinels of this 
kind in the world. Trinity Church spire, in New 
York city, is 263 feet high; St. Paul’s, 234 feet. 
The Presbyterian Church spire in Cincinnati is 
272 feet, and that of the old St. Peter’s Church, 
in Philadelphia, 233 feet. St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
is 550 feet. 

—_———__+@2ee > 

Vauve or Insects.—The cochineal insect, 
which yields the famous and unrivalled scarlet 
dye, is worth $745,000 a year to commerce. 
From the silk worm we obtain 2716 tons of silk 
annually, and 1000 tons of pearl shell are manu- 
factured in the same space of time; so that the 
most apparently trivial animals have their value. 
The coral insect builds islands and continents. 


———__——___ + =e 


Keep mMovine.—There is nothing like activi- 
ty in physical and mental pursuits. The blade 
that is never idle, never rusts—and the dashing 
torrent never congeal]s, while the sluggish pool is 
quickly converted into ice. Don’t let your body 
rust, and don’t let your heart congeal. 


Hoo 


Rerieron ry AMertca.—There is more than 
one preacher in the United States to every 810 
souls. More than 1000 new churches are erected 
every year, and the total cost of public worship 
with us, annually, is $25,000,000, or about a dol- 
lar a head for the whole population. 
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Cixcrnnati.—Ballou’s Pictorial, which has 
heretofore been sold in Cincinnati at ten cents 
per copy, will henceforth be furnished at retail 
for SIX CENTS. R. A. Duncan, agent, 162 
Vine Street. 
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St. Pavyi.—This flourishing town of Minne- 
sota has increased in population from 6000 to 
10,000 in one year. ‘Now, by St. Paul! the 
work goes bravely on!” as Richard No. 3 says. 

aS re ee ee 

Maycractvres.—The annual product of the 
manufactures of our neighboring city, Provi- 
dence, is $17,415,740. Pretty well for little 
Rhody! 





—_—_~¢ 20x _-¢——_____—- 


Gas.—“ They’re hevin’ gas all over creation, 
as the Yankee said. Charlestown, Va., and 
Terre Haute, Indiana, must be added to the gas- 
lit towns. 

-_ iaenioeiaee 

A Qvery.—Is the Grand Trunk Railroad so 
called from the quantity of large baggage it car- 
ries? We pause for a reply. 

















BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


Por the present week embraces the following contents : 


_‘* Mabel, the Rector’s Ward: or, Truth and Treason iu 
‘ * A Revolutionary romance of love and leyalty 
By Major Ban: Pea.ay Poors 3 

“The Red Leaves,” verves by Gxones H Coomen 

“The Mysterious Strangers,” a story by Frevekick 
Warp Srunpers 

“ Autumn's Come,’ stanzas by Roserr ht. M'Kar 

“The Peep through the Key-hole,” «a tale by H. T 
Sanrorp. 

‘Letter from Paris,’ xpecial correspondence of the 
Pictorial. 

** Naval Farewell Serenade,” by Lieut. Hotw, U.S. N 

“ Wrong and Injustice defeated, a story by Mrs. Cano- 
Line ORNE 

** Autumn,’ a poem by Mrs. R. T. Erprepae 

® The Oourt Martial,” a tale by Sytvayus Cogs, Ja. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Representation of the New Metropolitan Horse Railroad, 
at its depot, Tremont Street, Boston. 

A fine equestrian portrait of Schamyl, the celebrated 
Circassian Chief. 

Views of the city of Guatemala, Central America, giving 
both its ancient and modern appearance 

A large and correct picture of Broadway, New York, 
seen by gaslight. 

Also a large picture representing a group of California 
Indians. 

Portrait of Col. James M. Thompson, the well-known 
principal of Thompson & v.’s Express. 

A truthful picture of Peter Nassau, a venerable patri 
arch, aged 126 years, now residing at Woodstock, Vt., and 
perhaps the oldest man in the world. 


nie view of the celebrated Cave-in-Rock, on the Ohio 
ver. 


A large and reliable picture of the famous Bull-Fight ac 
Bayonne, France, recently got up Louis Napoleon. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


(>> One copy of Tae Frag, and one copy of the Prero- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per aunum. 











Foreign I iems. 





The poor in Germany use the blossoms of the 
Linden tree instead of tea. 


England is on the point of becoming engaged 
in a Caffre war in Africa, and in a Persian war 
in Asia. 

It is said that a new treaty of commerce is set- 
tled between Russia and Prussia, with a view of 
international railway communication. 


Queen Victoria has presented a gold chronom- 
eter to Captain Champion, of the American ship 
Victoria, for his “generous and prompt assist- 
ance to the British barque Rose.” 

Private statements are that Prussia agrees 
with France and Russia, in requiring that the 
Austrians shall evacuate the Danubian Princi- 
palities, and the English fleet shall leave the 

lack Sea. 


The British government advertises at Lloyd’s 
for a ship to convey some hundred immigrants 
to Nova Scotia, it being the intention to grant 
free passages to laborers and their families to 
that colony. 

A female chimpanzee has arrived at Tavre 
from Goree. She walks erect, has no tail, and 
the hands (for they are real, undoubted hands) 
are without hair. Her face resembles that of a 
negress of the ugliest kind. 


A Paris letter says that a zold medal, of the 
value of six hundred francs, is offered by the 
Imperial Academy of Lyons for the best poem 
on the completion of the artesian well in the 
Sahara—Algiers. 


M. Ingres has returned to Paris. During the 
summer he has completed a colored drawing 
representing Jupiter presiding over the birth of 
the Muses. There are fourteen figures in the 


eras M. Ingres is now eighty-two years 
old. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


If folly were pain there would be groaning in 
every household. 


Difiiculties dissolve before a cheerful spirit like 
snow-drifts before the sun. 


Make no enemies; he is insignificant indeed 
that can do thee no harm. 


The superiority of some men is merely local : 
they are great because their associates are little. 


Worldly joy is a sun flower, which shuts when 
the gleam of prosperity is over; spiritual joy is 
an evergreen—an unfading plant. 

Laziness begins in cobwebs and ends in chains. 
It creeps over a man so slowly and impercepti- 
bly that he is bound tight before he knows it. 


There is something so beautifully confiding 
in the natural feelings of a woman’s heart that 
she will never doubt till she has been taught to 
do so. 


There are four good mothers, of whom ure 
often born four unhappy daughters. Truth be- 
gets hatred, happiness pride, security danger, and 
familiarity contempt. 

The famous Sir Boyle Roche once remarked, 
“Single misfortunes never come alone, and the 
greatest of all possible misfortunes is generally 
followed by a much greater !” 


A young lady, after dancing all the night and 
several hours longer, will generally find, on con- 
sulting the looking-glass, that the evening’s 
amusement will not the morning’s reflec- 
tion. 


Physical energy alone does not secure long 
life; but an agreeable exercise of the mind, 
combined with exercise in labor, whether in the 
field, the workshop, or the library, is essential to 
a good old age. 





Joker's Budget. 


Filling lamps is a proper work for servants, 
because it is a serv i/e business. 

What is that from which, when the whole is 
taken, some will sti!! remain! The word whole- 
some. 


Promise little, that you may perform much; 
but if you want to perform little, you can prom- 
ise as much as you like. 


Last winter a cow floated down the Mississippi 
on a piece of ice, and became so cold that she 
has milked nothing but ice creams ever since. 

“« Honesty is the best policy,” said one Scotch- 
man to another, who had narrowly escaped hang- 
ing for robbery. ‘I know it,” said the other; 
‘for I have tried baith sides of that question.” 

The ladies of Aurora, Ilinois, have passed the 
following resolation: ‘ Resolved, That if we, 
the young ladies of Aurora, don’t get married 
this year, somebody will be to blame.” 


Mrs. Harris says if she should ever be cast 
away, she would prefer meeting with the catas- 
trophe in the “bay of biscuits,” so that she 
should have something to live on. Sensible old 
lady, that! 

‘*T will consent to do all you desire,” said a 
young lady to her lover, *‘on condition that you 
will give what you have not, what you never can 
have, and yet what you can give me.’ What did 
she ask for? A husband. 

Felix M’Carthy, of the Kerry Militia, was 
generally late on parade. “Ah, Felix,’’ said the 
sergeant, ‘you are always last.” “‘Aisy, Ser- 
geant Sullivan,” was the reply, “ surely, some 
one must be last.” 

So frequent have been the cases lately of the 
trustees of banks absconding with the deposits, 
that it has been thought advisable to alter the 
name of the establishments in question, and in- 
stead of considering them es banks, call them 
cuttings. 





Onill and Scissors. 





There are now devoted to vineyant caltare in 
the Mississippi valley from 700 to S00 acres of 
land, and in the upper Mississippi valley Soo or 
GOO acres. In Tennessee, Alabama, South Car- 
olina and Georgia several vinevaris of the Ca 
hawba grape have lately been planted, with flat 
tering prospects, thus far, of prodacing far better 
crops than those of the Ohio valley. 

David Hunt, Esq., of Mississippi (the Natchez 
Courier says) made a donation, a few days since 
to Oakland College of $50,000, This sam, with 
$60,000 given by this gentleman to Oakland on 
former occasions, makes his donations amount 
to $110,000, The last giftis to be held as a 
fund, and only the interest used. 

There is a child in Cohoes, N. Y., one half of 
whose left eye is blue while the other half is 
black. The division is equal, and the dividing 
line, which is drawn perpendicularly across the 
eye, is straight and wa defined, the color chang 
ing abruptly from blue to black. 

Three children being recently left alone by 
their mothers, in Philadelphia, procared loco 
foco matches. With them they set fire to the 
furniture, and were barned and suffocated to 
death. The mothers deserve to be sent to the 
State prison for their negligence. 

The Washington Star states that John Mountr 
has held the office of clerk and treasurer of the 
Georgetown corporation for sixty five successive 





| years, to the entire acceptance of the citizens 


He tirst entered upon the responsible daties of his 


office in 1791. 





A school-mistress in Troy—a Miss Gilbert— 
has been arraigned before the bar of public opin 
ion in that city for frightening a sensitive little 
girl into insanity by locking her into a dark 
closet for failing to get her lessons. 

The man who wins fifty dollars without work- 
ing for it, thinks less afterwards of every tifty 
dollars he ever earns, and spends it so much 
more freely that he very soon finds himself a pe- 
cuniary loser by his winning. 

There are no less than nine medical schools 


| and colleges of various kinds in the city of Phil- 


adelphia. There are upwards of fifteen hundred 
students in attendance at the present time. 


In the Methodist Conference at Lynchburg, 
lately, resolutions were adopted favoring an in- 
creased effort for the diffusion of Scriptaral 
knowledge among slaves by oral instructors. 


The Manufactarer’s and Mechanics’ Bank at 
Columbus, Ga., recently failed. The president, 
Dr. Taylor, became deranged in consequence, 
and stabbed himself severely but not fatally. 


Parker H. French has formed a stock com- 
pany in Ilinois for the purchase of real estate in 
Minnesota, and has already made investments at 
Watab and Crow Wing. 


The small pox has made its appearance among 
the Mormons, and is spreading rapidly, causing 
serious apprehensions of a panic and consequent 
stampede among the inhabitants. 


Mr. Mason, United States Minister at the 
French Court, has entirely recovered from the 
severe attack of illness he suffered some time 
ago. 

Atahop in Newport, R. I, 9 lady from New 
Orleans wore a bouquet of diamonds, pearls and 
precious stones, said to be worth $20,000. 


The aggregate of the catalogues of the fall 
sales of books in New York and Philadelphia 
reaches the sam of $1,200,000, 


The Portland Advertiser says that about five 
thousand of the citizens of Portland are believers 
in, or investigators of Spiritualism. 


The Bartlett Mills and the James Mills, ia 
Newburyport, have declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of three per cent. 


The Philippine Islands bid fair to be as pro- 
lific in sugar and tobacco as is its sister colony 
of Cuba. 


It is stated that the proposed City Hall in New 
York will cost that city not less than eight mil- 
lions of dollars. 


It is stated that Dr. John W. Gorham, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., has been appointed U.S. Consul at 
Jerusalem. 


Col. Kinney, it is said, has settled down, a 
quiet farmer, on Indian River, near Greytown. 


Over one hundred families were rendered 
houscless by the recent fire at Syracuse. 


Col. John H. Wheeler has started the first 
corn mill ever known in Grenada. 


Macaulay, the historian, is said to be a large 
holder of New York State stocks. 


The free evening school at Lowell comprises 
350 scholars. 


In Connecticat no man can vote who can 
neither read nor write. 


Africa, it is thought, can only be civilized by 
Africans themselves, 


New silver and copper mines have been dis- 
covered in Central America. 


There are 30 newspapers published in Cuba. 


Marriages. 


ee 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Caidicott, Mr. Charies J. Sel- 
berg to Mise Caroline M. Holm. 

By Rey. Mr. Kicharde, Mr. Charles H. Coverly to Mins 
Annie M. Hayward 

By Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Ernest Horn to Miss Elizabeth 
Burnside. 

by Kev. Mr. Stadley, Mr. Charles &. Graves to Mins 
Lydia E. Emerson. 

By Rev. Mr Porter, Mr. Edward D. Wadleigh to Miss 
Sophia M. Huraey. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Barry, Mr. BE. W. Glover 
to Miss Elizabeth A. Mayo 

At Charlestowa, by Ker. Mr. Hempstead, Mr. Chester 
Collins, of San Francisco, to Miss Martha J. Noyes 

At Koxbury, by Kev. Mr. Kyder, Mr. Bamuel Payson, 
Jr to Mins Abbie B. Morre 

At Dorchester, by Kev Mr. Blade, Addison Baker, Esq 
to Miss Maria Augusta Mudge 

At Newton Upper Fails. by Rew. Mr. Mudge, Mr. Albert 
B. Rice to Miss Mary A. Plimpton 

At Lynn. by Kev. Mr. Brooks, Mr. J. M. Merrill to Miss 
H. Maria Bulfinch 

At Salem, by Kev. Me. Filie, Me William Webb, Jr. to 
Miss Sarah B. Browning 

At Beverly, by Kev. Mr. Foster, Mr. Jolin Il. Wood- 
bury to Miss Emeline Woodbury 

At Danvers, by Kev Mr. ChaSla, Mr. Albert H. Silves 
ter, of Boston, to Miss Caroline L. Jobneon 

At Newbury port, by Rev. Mr. Mortou, Mr. Timothy 
Holland to Mies Susan Lyle 

At Granby, Conn., by Kev Me. Gilbert, Mr. Nelson 0 
Dibble to Mim Emily L. Wileox 


Deaths, 

In thie city, Mr. James J. Rutledge 2); Widow fally 
Steteon, 72; Wiktow Eunice Vook, 75; Widow Nancy B 
Homer, 45 

At Roxbury, Mre Kilzabeth L.. wife of Hemry Wash 
barne. Raq 

At Chelsea, Mre Mary F., wife of Mr Wm Calter, 

At Cohasset, Mre. Deliverance Boow, Th 

At Weet Cambridge. Mr Joseph Pearson, formeriy of 
Ipswich. 4 

At Watertown, Mr. Richard Fanger 

At Lynn, Mre Joanna K., wife ot Mr Wm. Ashton 

At Swampecott, Mr. Foster Parrott. 57 

At Salem, Mes. Mary Aon Parker, 3) 

At Lowell, Mre Hannah F . wif of Mr Daniel 8. Kim 
ball, 3 

At Boxford, Jaecb Peabody, Eeq , 74 

At Kast Taunton. Mr Adssn Raton, 52 

At Tauntoo. Mr Davis Perkins, 54 

At New Bedford, Mra. Harriet A . wife of Mr. Nathaniel 
8. Canpon, 21 

At South Dartmonth, Capt Levi tanith, ® 

At Springfield, Mr Hiram Houghton, 9%, Mr Daniel 
Ferrel). 43 

At Chicopee, Mr. Mordecai Clough. 42 

At Pittsfield, Mr William Il Thompson, 4; Widew 
Sarah Francs, 9. 


At Bpencer, Mr. Lewis Bemis, 1, Widow Thackfal 7 
Woods, 9 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
CURLS, 


BY L. R. GOODMAN 











Goiden curls, waving curis, 

Pride and beauty of the girls! 
Floating o’er a field of snow. 

Like the ringlets of the morn, 

In her golden chariot borne, 
When the swollen sun runs low. 


Silken curls, glossy curls, 
Fairest ornament of girls! 
Nature's royal gift appended 
To the royal gift to man— 
Lending a charm richer than | 
Art has ever yet pretended 


Flowing curls, dancing curle, 
Youthful innocence of girls! 
Wreathing maiden lovelineas 
With an amuletic charm, 
Efficacious to diearm 
Wrong desire or low address. 


Graceful curls, Grecian curls, 
Classic imagery of girls! 

Yielding to the gentle wearer 
Magic breath, such as graced 
Fau Ligea, Dian chaste, 

Or Selene, whom none was fairer. 





———___ + —___—_ 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE YOUNG SHOEMAKER’S MARRIAGE. 


BY EMMA CARRA. 


Simeon Cary was a shoemaker, and ever 
had been since he was large enough to tend the 
lapstone or draw a waxed end. He was a good 
shoemaker, for he learned the trade of one who 
raised his own hemp and manufactured his own 
thread—yes, and who worked on his farm in the 
summer, raised hay, grain and vegetables as well 
as hemp; and then in winter he built him a fire 
of blazing logs in the large stone fireplace in the 
back kitchen, where he and the boy he had bound 
to him, Simeon Cary, made shoes, not only for 
the scattered neighborhood, but the good old 
yeoman had many customers in the town. 
Simeon stayed with his master till he was 
twenty-two, then he went up into the nearest 
village, hired him a little shop, and let the first 
pair of shoes he made swing from a deer’s antler 
at the side of the door for a sign. The young 
shoemaker had never heard of Day & Martin, 
but still there was a beautifal polish on his leath- 
er, and Simeon had not been in business long 
before he had to be very industrious in order to 
supply the demand for his work. The young 
man could not get a boarding place very near 
his work, and of this he often complained to his 
customers, alleging that was the reason why he 
could not get his work done at the time appoint- 
ed—it took him so long to go to his meals. 
“Why don’t you get married then, Simeon?” 
said Susan Sherman, a blue-eyed, laughter-loving 
little witch, who had just come in, for the third 
time, for a pair of shoes and been disappointed. 
“Well, I will, Susan,” returned the young 
man, gallantly, “if you will have me; and we 
will hire this little cottage right alongside the 
shop, and then there will be an end to my walk- 
ing five miles a day when I ought to be at work.” 
“ T—I—didn’t mean— Hold your tongue, 
Simeon Gray!” said Susan, the crimson tide 
darkening her fair face ; but Simeon didn’t mind, 
and in a few weeks the little cottage was hired 
by the young shoemaker, and old Job Sherman’s 
daughter didn’t have to buy any more shoes. 
Simeon’s old employer shook his head and 
told our hero he ought to have known better than 
to get married so young. Simeon was silent for 
a few moments, and then as he dipped his dry 
leather in the water to prepare it for the hammer, 
he looked up and said, with a half bashfal air : 
“Well, Mr. Barstow, I suppose it does seem 
strange to you that I got married so soon after I 
hired my shop, but the fact was, I was lonesome. 
All day Sunday I had nothing to do except to 
go to mecting, which takes but a few hours!” 

“ Why, couldn’t you read, Simeon?” 

“ Yes, I did read when the weather was warm, 
but as it grew cold I had nowhere to read. IfI 
attempted to sit by the fire in my boarding house, 
why, my boarding house mistress looked none of 
the pleasantest, always telling that the reason she 
liked to take men boarders better than women 
was because they were always out of the way ; 
and then if I went over to the tavern and tried to 
stay there, this one and that were asking me to 
drink with them, or the landlord would be throw- 
ing out hints about people hanging around the 
house and not helping to support it.” 

“Well, why didn’t you stay in your shop 
mornings and evenings and between meetings ?”’ 
“ Well,” answered Simeon, “I couldn’t stay 
here in the cold, and it would soon have got me 
a bad name if people had seen smoke coming 
out of my shop chimney Sundays, for they 
would have thought I was at work.” 

“Well,” rejoined the former employer, “it 
may be that your arguments are good, but we 
shall all see, if we live, how you will make out 
in the future. If you were going to get mar- 
ried, why didn’t you look out for somebody that 
was a little beforehand? Why did you marry a 
«irl as poor as yourself? There is old Job’s 
wife, if he should die she would come on you for 
support, for they haven’t a cent in the world.” 

Simeon’s hands trembled so that his lapstone 
fell to the floor, and he felt indignant towards 
his old employer; but he smothered his rage, 
though Mr. Barstow could but observe the large 
yeins in his forehoad, and see the crimson tide 
ebb and flow. When the young shoemaker 
calmed himself sufficiently to speak, he said: 
“Tam young, strong aud healthy, and have 
the same trade that Mr. Congdon worked at, 
and with no other income brought up a family 
of eight children respectably, gave them a good 
education, and took care of Lis old futher and 
mother besides; and if Mr. Congdon could do 
that, I guess I can support Sus#n—and her 
mother, too, upon a pinch.” 

Mr. Barstow turned very red, for if there was 
any one that he disliked more than anoti«r it 
was this same Mr. Congdon, as they had bevu 
rivals in their business many winters. 

After a litile pause, the former employer con- | 
tinued, without alluding to the one of whom the 
young man had spoken: | 

















away from school, had ever been used to work. 
But she did not wish to speak to her husband | 
about it until she formed some decided plan, lest 
he might think she was dissatisfied with the liv- 
ing that he provided for her. The more she 
indulged in thought the more perplexed she be- 
came, but she resolved not to let her husband 
know that anything disturbed her, so at the 
usual hour she prepared the dinner, and after 
clearing away she went out to walk. 

The day closed, and Simeon locked up his 
shop at rather a late hour in the evening, and 
went into the cottage. Susan had the little 
round stand drawn up in front of the stove, and 
several books and papers were lying on it; but 
after reading aloud a short time, the mechanic 
drew his chair nearer and commenced talking to 
his wife about different incidents that were tak- 
ing place around them. 

“Did you see Miss Lovell’s new sign, Si- 
meon ?” inquired Susan, archly. 

“No, I did not, my dear. Pray, what kind of 
business has she set up?” 

“ Well—dress-making ; and do you know I 
want to run her a kind of opposition? We have 
always been rivals in almost everything that she 
or I have undertaken since we were old enough 
to strive for the mastery. At school we were 
always trying to see which could get the longest 
and best lessons—” 

“But she is not married, Susan,” interrupted 
her husband. 

“T know that, Simeon; but I wanted to con- 
vince her that getting married has not removed 
one iota of my energy.” 

“ But you never learned dress-making, Susan.” 

‘Neither did Sarah Lovell; but you see, Si- 
meon, I am a real genius by nature. I know I 
never served a regular appprenticeship, but I 
have made a good many dresses.” And then 
she added, with another arch glance into his se- 
rious face: ‘ You see I shall not begin by work- 
ing for the aristocracy, but I shall work for those 
only that wear plain clothes and know how to 
appreciate good sewing. So say, Simeon, are 
you willing that I should work at dress-making ? 
You know it is only a little fancy of my own, 
and if I don’t like it, I can give up.” And she 
wound her arms about her husband’s neck so 
coaxingly that the young shoemaker could not 
say no, though reluctant to say yes. 

Returning her embrace, he answered : 

“Well, Susan, it seems to me that you have 
enough to do to attend to your houschold affairs ; 
but you know best.” 

“ Pshaw!” returned Susan. “ Why, I am 
sitting idle half of the time; you don’t know 
yet what a smart wife you have got.’’ And she 
looked into his face with such a roguish leer that 
Simeon could but smile, as he said : 

“ Well, well, my dear, do as you have a mind 
to; only I shall be firm in one thing—I wont 
have any sign out.” 

“Don’t want any; for every dress I make 
will be a good advertisement,” replied Susan, a 
smile spreading all over her face to think she 
had gained her point so easily; for well she 
knew that, though her husband was poor, he had 
a proud heart, and could not bear to hear it said 
that his wife took in work while he had health to 
support her. 

And now Susan released her plump little arms 
from the young man’s neck, and skipped about 
the room, singing merrily and making prepara- 
tions for an early breakfast, and in a short time 
there was no lamp burning in the little cottage. 
Scarcely had the sun climbed up from the edge 
of the horizon when Mrs. Cary’s breakfast table 
was cleared, the room swept, and all around in 
order. When all was completed, Susan tied on 
her plain straw bonnet and went out, locking the 
front door after her. Rapping on the shop win- 
dow as she passed, she said, playfully, “ Take 
good care of yourself, Simeon, for I have locked 
you out while I run down street and call in to 


see mother.” 
Susan did call to see her mother, but that was 


not her prime object in leaving the house. She 
had heard Mrs. Perley say a few days previous 
that she had bought a pattern of plain delaine 
for a dress, and she wished she knew of some 
one that went out dress-making that would come 
and fit and make it. 

“‘ How do you do, dear mother ?” said Susan, 
stepping into her childhood’s home, with cheeks 
all aglow from contact with the keen, frosty air. 

“ Good morning, darling,” answered the moth- 
er, glancing through her spectacles, “ why, what 
brought you out so early ?” 

“OQ, to see you and catch the fresh morning 
air. But what makes you look so pale, mother ? 
Are you sick?” 

Mrs. Sherman made no reply, but looked into 
her daughter’s face and then across the room to 
the little ottoman in the corner, which was al- 
ways Susan’s favorite seat in times gone by. 
The language was mute, but the daughter under- 
stood it, for she knew that now she was gone, 
Charles, the youngest born, was the only one 
left to cheer the declining years of her parents, 
their eldest son being far away in the land of gold. 

“QO, don’t be lonesome without me, mother,” 
said Susan. ‘“ You know I am but a little way 
off, and Simeon and I will come and see you 
almost every day, and he loves you about as 
well as I do.” 

“T know it, child; but your father and I 
sometimes fecl it hard to be here without you, 
after being so long accustomed to your cheerful 
voice. The old rooms seem silent now when 
the long evenings draw nigh; but never mind, 
dear, I suppose we shall get used to it—we must 
for your sake, for it is a pleasure to see you hap- 
py, though your absence makes our home dull.” 

“T wish I had married rich,” said Susan, pain- 
ed to see her parent look so sad, and feeling that 
she was the cause; ‘then you and father could 
live with me.” 

“Hush, child! you must not speak so. Si- 
meon is a good young man, and that is better 
than riches.” 

“TI know it,” answored Susan, blushing. “I 
only meant that I wished that Simeon was rich, 
so that you and father might live with us.” 

“ Well, never mind, Susan ; I feel grateful to 
Him who rules our destinies that we are no far- 
ther removed.” i 


‘Well, there is no use in talking any more 
about it. Since you are married I suppose you 
make the best of it; but hoped yon would have | 
waited long enough to get beforehand a little.” 

And then Mr. Barstow arose, adjusted under 
his arm a roll of leather he had-purchased, and 
bidding Simeon good morning, went out. The 
young shoemaker leaned his chin on his right 
palm, and rested his elbow on his knee for a few | 
moments, and then picking up his lap stone, he 
placed upon it the damp leather and began to 
ply the hammer, working and thinking. How 
long he worked he could not tell, but he had not 
breakfasted yet, and he began to wonder why 
Susan did not come to the door and tell him 
breakfast was ready. He knew it must be late, 
for Mr. Barstow had rode some five miles that 
morning and made a purchase before coming in 
the shop, so he threw down his implements, and 
was on the point of rising to go and see, when 
he caught a glimpse of his wife in the little, 
cracked looking-glass, as she stood behind him. 

“Why, Simeon,” she said, bursting into a 
silvery laugh, “don’t let anybody see you look 
as sober as that; if they do they will be for re- 
commending you for a deacon or some other sol- 
emn office in the church. Why! what has hap- 
pened? Does any one’s shoes pinch? If so, 
don’t fret, but hand them over to me, for you 
know Iam a good customer, and always take 
all the shoes nobody else wants; but, dear me ! 
what a hubbub of a shop you keep!” And while 
he was preparing himself to go to breakfast, she 
went playfully around and hung up the various 
lasts, piled snugly into the corner rolls of leather, 
and in a few minutes the little shop wore a differ- 
ent look; then locking her arm in that of hor 
husband, both took their way across the little 
back garden, and were soon seated in the cot- 
tage kitchen partaking of a welcome breakfast. 

The young wife chatted and laughed, bringing 
up topics so agreeable that Simeon for the time 
half forgot the words of Mr. Barstow, and as he 
reclined with one elbow on the table, sipping his 
coffee and looking into the fair face of his little 
wife, said, mentally, to the one of whom he learned 
his trade: ‘“ You just mind your own business 
in future; for I would not exchange this pleas- 
ant home for all the money that years of service 
could bring me without it.” 

After Simeon had eaten his breakfast, leisure- 
ly, he leaned back in his chair and reminded 
Susan of his favorite dish, which she agreed to 
prepare for the next meal, ending with the re- 
mark, ‘“‘ Now isn’t it nice, Simeon, to have a 
home of your own, where you are not obliged to 
be subject to your landlady’s taste in everything, 
nor allowed more than half time enough to mas- 
ticate your food for fear of giving offence by re- 
maining too long at the table.” 

“Yes, dear, it is nice to have a home,” an- 
swered the husband, thoughtfully, “if—if I can 
only support it.” 

Simeon commenced the sentence and proceed- 
ed too far to return before he realized what he 
was saying ; and then, as if to make amends for 
the expression of doubt, he drew the youthful 
housekeeper nearer and lightly touched his lips 
to her forehead. Tears glistened in Susan’s 
eyes, but it was only for a moment, for she 
forced them back into their channels, and said, 
half sportively and half seriously: ‘And am I, 
then, so expensive to you, that you fear we can- 
not maintain a home? I try to be prudent in 
everything.” 

“T know you do, darling ; but—but—O dear! 
I believe I don’t know what I’m talking about.” 
And then again touching his lips to her forehead, 
he stepped out and went through the garden gate 
to his shop. Susan watched him from the win- 
dow till he disappeared, and then returning to 
the chair she had left, she bowed her head on her 
hand, nor raised it again until the striking of the 
little clock on the mantel reminded her that in 
domestic life there was something else to do but 
to think ; so she arose, and in a few minutes re- 
placed her little glistening set of white dishes on 
their narrow shelves in the closet, brushed and 
wiped up the painted floor, and did various other 
little chores that are always so necessary in good 
housekeeping. Then the young wife went to her 
bureau and minutely scanned every article of 
wearing apparel belonging to herself or her hus- 
band, to see if a button was anywhere needed, 
or if her needle could improve them any; but 
she found no work there. Closing the drawers 
agaln, she replenished the fire in the stove, drew 
up her rocking-chair and knit a little while, then 
read a little while, but she did not seem to feel 
happy; it appeared as if there were thoughts 
within her bosom to which she did not like to 
give utterance. 

“‘T wish I had something to do,” said Susan, 
half aloud. “There is poor Simeon working 
away from morning till night, while I don’t have 
half enough to keep me busy. Then I need sev- 
eral things about the house that would make us 
so much more comfortable. I should like a good 
woolen carpet on this floor—how nice and warm 
it would make it here this winter! But then I 
don’t want to say anything to him about it, for 
he has to pay the rent of the house and shop, 
and buy everything that comes into them, and 
one pair of hands cannot doeverything. Heigho! 
it is a dreadful thing to be idle half the time, 
and feel, too, as though you would like to turn 
your time to some advantage; to add more fur- 
niture to the house, if nothing more. The par- 
lor is almost empty, and I should so like to fur- 
nish it before summer comes again.” And the 
young wife leaned her head on her hand again, 
and was once more lost in thought. 

No one that knew Susan six months previous, 
with her ever buoyant spirits, chatting and laugh- 
ing with the village girls, could have imagined 
that the little flirt, as the old folks used to call 
her, could have been so soon metamorphosed 
into the thoughtful woman, but so it was ; and 
it was pure disinterested love for the young shoe- 
maker that had brought about this change. Yes, 
Susan loved her devoted and industrious hus- 
band as every woman should love him in whom 
she has placed all her chances for happiness in 
this life; and while he had to labor so hard to 
meet all expenses, her mind was actively planning 
some method in which she, too, might make her 
‘Ime pass more profitably; for Susan, when 
















































Susan did not stay long, but while she did 
stay she told her mother how pleasant it was at 
the cottage, and what a nice new stove Simeon 
had bought her, and what a beautiful set of new 
dishes he had brought home the previous Satur- 
day evening, and then ended with saying : 

“Mother, I don’t have work enough to keep 
me busy half of the time, so I am going to take 
in sewing. You know it is a great deal pleas- 
anter to do anything you are not obliged to.” 

Mrs. Sherman smiled, and answered : 

“You always had energy enough, and I have 
often prophesied that if it took the right direc- 
tion you would accomplish some good yet.’ 

“Thank you for your compliment, mother 





dear,” said Susan, giving her parent a kiss, and | 


gliding out of the door, leaving her mother much 
happier than she found her. 

An hour later the young wife was tripping 
along a less public street with a large bundle 
neatly wrapped in paper. Entering her own 
home through the little garden, she deposited her 
bundle on the table; then divesting herself of 
her shawl and bonnet, she sat down to com- 
mence the work she had undertaken. “Small 
beginnings make great endings,” she said, men- 
tally ; “I must earn a little before I earn a great 
deal. I wonder Simeon isn’t wholly discouraged 
to hear a chapter of wants commenced every 
time he enters the house, and with it a draft on 
his pockets. No, I wont do it any longer; then 
he can buy his stock to better advantage by get- 
ting larger quantities ; and who knows but we 
shall own this little cottage and garden yet, and 
then father and mother and Charley could all 
live with us, and father loves to work in a gar- 
den so.” 

It is natural for youth to be buoyant, and Su- 
san was blessed with large hope; but in her pres- 
ent rambles of thought she went so far that in a 
few moments, as she realized her present posi- 
tion, she burst into a loud sweet laugh, which 
was not ended till she discovered the eyes of her 
husband peeping in between the blinds of the 
window, which opened into the garden, of which 
in connection with her somewhat aged father, she 
was thinking. 

Three months went by, and the routine of 
housework at the little cottage went on as order- 
ly as ever; but between the hours of meal time 
the young wife’s fingers were ever busy with her 
needle, for since the first dress she made for 
Mrs. Perley she had never lacked occupation, al- 
though no sign told of the employment within. 
Susan’s work was now of better quality and she 
was better paid. Months passed away, and there 
was a neat woolen carpet on the kitchen floor, 
and one of finer texture in the parlor, besides a 
new set of cane-seat chairs, with various other 
conveniences and ornaments. These had cost 
Mr. Cary nothing, save a riveting of his soul’s 
devotion to her who thus labored to make his 
home almost a paradise on earth. Nota mo- 
ment was spent away from it, save at the little 
shop or where business called him, and on the 
Sabbath when he attended church with Susan, 
or in leisure hours visited her parents. 

Spring had once more come and driven the 
frosty air to its northern home; the little blades 
of grass began to steal out with caution,.as if 
they feared a return of the hard master that 
crushed their predecessors the previous year. 
Simeon had gone to the city with the fullest 
purse he had ever had the command of to buy 
stock for his business, and so his shop had to be 
closed in his absence. Susan’s breakfast table 
was cleared away, and her neat little kitchen in 
order, and she took her accustomed seat at the 
work-table and threw off the white cloth that 
covered her sewing; but she could not work; 
there was an expression of anxiety on her face, 
and she often glanced down the street in the di- 
rection of the home of her childhood. 

At length she covered her work again, put on 
her bonnet and shawl, and went out. Arriving 
at the paternal door, she went quietly in, and 
passed on to a small bedroom. 

“ How do you feel this morning, dear father ?” 
she said, hanging over his pillow, and kissing his 
pale cheek. 

“Rather poorly, child,” said the old man; “I 
think I have not got long to stay with you.” 

“O, don’t talk so, dear father, for you must 
live a great many years yet. You have worked 
too hard the past winter, and been too much in 
the cold.” 

“Well, I could not help it. You know we are 
very poor; misfortune has always seemed to at- 
tend everything I undertook to better myself.” 

Susan stood a few moments in silence, while 
the tears glistened in her eyes; then once more 
stooping over the bed, she again kissed the pale 
cheek of the invalid, and said : 

“You shall work so hard no more, dear fa- 
ther; you, and mother, and Charley shall all 
live with us in the cottage.” 

“Dear child!” said Mrs. Sherman, who stood 
near her daughter, ‘you have a kind heart, but 
we do not expect that.” 

“Well, it shall be so, mother; you shall live 
with us and have that nice front chamber. You 
know I don’t occupy it, and I have never fur- 
nished it, so you can bring all the things you 
need with you, and Charley can have the little 
bedroom over the entry. And mother, I think 
Charles is old enough to learn a trade, and I 
heard Simeon say that his work has increased so 
that he should take an apprentice this spring, 
and I know he will take Charley. 

“O do, do ask him, Susan,” said the boy from 
the other room. ‘I should like to learn that 
trade, for I see brother Simeon has plenty of 
money; and there is no need of my going to 
school any more, for the master says I can ci- 
pher almost as well as himself.”’ 

The conversation continued for half an hour 
longer ; then the devoted daughter took her leave, 
and as she did so, she placed in her mother’s 
hand a five dollar bill, saying: 

“Take that, mother dear, and make father as 
comfortable as you can. It is the proceeds of a 
little bill Mrs. Austin paid me last night for work 
done in the winter. In the meantime I will have 


| 
| 
| 


a good talk with Simeon this evening, and let | 


you know the result to-morrow morning.” 
“Heaven bless you, child,” said the mother, 
her lips quivering with emotion. 


Evening came, and with it retarned the young 
shoemaker, elated with the success he had mc: 
with in the city, for owing to his paying cash ‘or 
his stock he had bought to the best advantage, 
and besides, he had made arrangements to fur- | 
nish a shoe dealer a certain number of shoes | 
within a given time at a good profit. Susan felt 
glad at her husband’s prosperity, but the thought 
nearest her heart at this moment was concerning 
her parents, so when supper was ended, she ask- 
ed him not to go to the shop, for she had some- 
thing to say to him. 

“ Well, I guess I wont this evening, dear,” he | 
returned, “for I feel rather tired. But what is 
the matter, my little wife! It seems to me you 
look sad.”’ | 

Susan did not answer immediately, for she felt | 
something rising in her throat that prevented her 
utterance for a few moments ; and when she did 
speak, she said, drawing her chair near her hus- 
band: “Do you intend to take an apprentice 
this spring ?”’ 

“Yes, dear. Is that why you look so solemn?” 

“No, Simeon; but if you are going to take 
one, I wish you would take Charles. He is not 
only old enough to learn a trade, but father is 
getting too old to support him now. In fact, fa- 
ther is very feeble—I wish he and mother could 
come and live with us.” 

All the words of his old employer, that he 
would have the whole of them to maintain yet, 
flashed into the young man’s mind, and he turn- 
ed very red. Susan saw his confusion, and she 
interpreted it that he did not want her parents, 
and she buried her face in his bosom and burst 
into tears. They were the first tears that Simeon 
had seen his wife shed, and they smote him to 
the soul; for they brought to his mind how hard 
she toiled without a murmur, and how dependent 
he was on her for happiness ; so he pressed her 
nearer, saying : 

“Why, Susan darling, what makes you weep 
so? Of course, if you want them to live with 
us, I shall be glad to have them. I did not mean 
to deny you, but you took me by surprise, not 
knowing that such was your wish. Yes, if they 
and you wish it, they shall come, and Charles 
shall be my apprentice, too ; and if my work in- 
creases for a month or two to come as it has in 
the past, I shall have to hire aman besides. But 
we will not board him, for there is no profit in 
boarders, so there will be plenty of room here 
for all of us.” 

Simeon’s kind words soon dried the tears of 
his wife, and in less than a weck the father and 
mother were pleasantly situated with their daugh- 
ter and son-in-law. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Barstow, a weck later, ‘‘ so 
you have got the old folks wih you for a mill- 
stone. What did I tell you, young man! I ex- 
pected it would be so, for I knew the old man’s 
strength could not hold out forever, and then 
they would look to you for help. So you see 
you are just as rich now as you ever will be. I 
did hope when your time was out that you would 
prove yourself a sensible young man, but it is 
all over with you now.” 

Had Mr. Barstow been Simeon’s equal in 
years, the young man would have sent him into 
the street, with a few words of caution about 
ever entering there again, but now, as he observ- 
ed here and there a snowy thread mingled with 
his dark hair, he stifled his feelings, and merely 
said, with emphasis : 

“ One thing is sure, Mr. Barstow, if I do not 
succeed in life, it will not be for the lack of ad- 
vice from you; but you will do me a favor by 
never mentioning this subject again. I have 
taken my father and mother-in-law beneath my 
roof, and, in company with my wife, intend to 
make them as comfortable as I can. Where 
should a parent go for aid in the hour of need, 
if not to a child ?” 

Mr. Barstow felt the reproof, and it silenced 
him, and in a little while he went out. 

Mr. Sherman, partaking of their united care, 
soon recovered his health, and Simeon saw that 
his income increased as fast as before ; for it was 
Mr. Sherman’s delight to take the entire charge of 
their little garden and a small lot back of it, 
which Mr. Cary hired, that they might not only 
have a full supply of vegetables through the 
summer, but enough to store away in the cellar 
when winter should come. When the cold weath- 
er shut off work without, the father was very 
handy in the shop, always looking out for Mr. 
Cary’s interest, and helping both by counsel and 
labor. Susan, too, had much more time to de- 
vote to her needle now that her mother assisted 
in the domestic work; she was happy to have 
them so near her, and enjoyed hearing them con- 
verse in the evening. Charles also proved of 
great help in the shop, and the sun of prosperity 
seemed each month to shine more brightly on the 
industrious and kind-hearted shoemaker. 








Five years more went by on the wings of time. 
An addition had been built to the little cottage, 
now the property of Simeou, and the square lot 
was no longer separated from the garden by a 
fence. It was spring again, and a little faxen- 
haired boy was ranning up and down the garden 
path, and with an occasional burst of glee, he 
would throw seeds into the little furrows made 
by an old man, who leaned over with an imple- 
ment of industry in his hand, covering them as 
they were thrown in. 

“Now less go in, ganpa—mama told me to 
ask ‘you to come right in. Uncle Charley and 
ganma, and pa and ma, all there waiting for you 






to come.” 

Mr. Sherman (for it wes he) gathered np his 
hoe and rake, and taking the child's dimpled 
hand in his, walked slowly up the path and en- 
tered Mr. Cary’s cottage. Many chanzes have 

| taken place in it since the reader vie it five 
years previous. Yes, a new wing has ! add- 
ed, and what was once the parlor is now the din- 
ing-room, while beyond is a rooim of larger di- 
mensions, neatly furnished with many arti les, 
not of great cost, but fashionable and useful. 
The village has grown in size, and half way up 
the main street stands a Jarge shoe sto with @ 
work shop at the back of it—this is owned and 
kept by Simeon Gray, the young shoomaker, 
whose industry and filial devotion have Leen re- 





warded by a golden prosperity. 
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{Written for The Flag of cer Union.) 
TRIBUTE 


To tre Memory of the late Wu. Ropenice Lawkence, of 
Hartford, Conn. 


BY MARY 8. ALWARD 
Thou hast left us, poet-painter, 
In thy youth and glory’s bloom; 
And the autumn leaves are weaving 
Faded garlands for thy tomb. 
In this time of glorious beaaty, 
When all lovely things decay, 
Gently has thy weary spirit 
Passed to realms of endless day. 


Silent now thy trembling harp-strings, 
That such melody did breathe; 
Hushed the fragrant thoughts that fancy 
Twined in poetry's graceful wreath ; 
Lost to earth but not to heaven, 
For thy spirit dwelleth there, 
And with thoughts more high and holy, 
Twine ambrosial garlands fair. 


0, may not thy angel presence, 
Of all earthliness bereft, 
Like a precious memory linger 
In the records thou hast left. 
Glowing o'er the silent canvass, 
Speaking in the gentle word, 
Where thy hand and heart in union 
Such bright dreams of beauty stirred. 


Soon the silent snows of winter 
Will repose upon thy breast, 
And the wind harp sigh a requiem 
Round thy lowly place of rest; 
But far in a glorious haven, 
Where no clouds or storms arise, 
Thy freed spirit will be dwelling, 
Poet-painter, in the skies. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MOENA CATALLA. 
A SPANISH STORY. 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 

Tue streets of Seville reposed in a swect, 
full flood of moonlight, and the stars in the 
dark blue above twinkled in very laziness down 
upon the deep tranquillity of the midnight scene. 
Such a night was it, when the heart of man be- 
comes softened from gloomy thoughts, and even 
the swarthy brow of the assassin and robber re- 
laxes from its wrinkled fierceness, as in awe- 
struck wonder he gazes up into the sky, drink- 
ing in deep draughts of its holy, wide-spread 
beauty. - 

Reclining against a pillar of the porch which 
supported an overhanging balcony, was the fig- 
ure of a man in an attitude of deep despondency. 
One hand was pressed up to his forehead, while 
the other listlessly held a guitar which rested 
carelessly on the marble pavement at his feet. 
His chin was sunk upon his breast, and his 
cloak hung partly suspended on one of his 
shoulders, displaying the plain dress of a stu- 
dent of the University of Seville. 

For some time he retained the same downcast 
position, but at length seemed to arouse himself 
from his apathy, and, first throwing his broad 
sombrero down on the ground beside him, and 
shaking back a mass of waving hair from his 
forehead, he took the instrument into his hands 
and began softly to murmur one of the love dit- 
ties so common to the nation. He had advanced 
towards the centre of the pavement, and no 
longer hidden by the shadow of the walls, stood 
in the full flow of the moonrays, looking anx- 
iously up to the windows of the silent mansion 
for some response to, or acknowledgment of, his 
presence. 

And Jose Tonnevra, standing thus, was a pic- 
ture that many a dark-eyed Spanish beauty 
would have loved to gaze upon, and more 
especially to listen, while his clear voice mur- 
mured forth in musical language the story of his 
passion. There was a tone of deep sadness in 
the words of the ballad’s simple burden : 


“Culpa tus hermosos ojos 
Culpa tu gracia y candor 
Ellos fueron, el origen 
De mi desgraciado amor.’** 

Unlike the generality of Spanish music, in the 
place of the usual light and volatile strains, this 
was tender and pathetic. The ballad itself was 
a plaint of a lover for the cruelty of his mistress, 
and described the hopelessness of his love for 
one who was too cold to return its warmth and 
devotion, and who was the ruin of his peace of 
mind from the rigor with which she treated him. 

The last sounds died away upon the air. His 
eyes were rivetted upon the windows, but noth- 
ing appeared at any one of them. No waving 
hand—no fluttering handkerchief! His earnest 
love was unrequited. 

He drew his cloak around his figure, pulled 
his hat deeply over his troubled brows, and 
slowly, lingeringly departed. The pale “lady 
of night” alone seemed to sympathize with him 
in his sorrow, as he heavily trod his homeward 
pathway. This was the awaking from a long 
and blissful dream !—this the assurance that all 
had been nought but a painful and a cruel 
dream! The heart of Moena Catalla, the 
daughter of an humble country vine-dresser, 
had grown cold towards the companion and 
lover of former days, and now, while beating in 
the bosom of the city heiress, turned contemptu- 
ously from its old-time remembrances. A sud- 
den accession to fortune and station had wrought 
this change in the maiden, and Jose Tonnevra 
turned hopelessly away from the lordly mansion 
which had now replaced the vine-dresser’s lowly 
cottage. 

And what did he now? Why, what many a 
simpleton has done before—fancied he could for- 
get,on the field of strife, the recollection of by- 
gone hours of happiness and peace—hours 
never, never to retarn! He enrolled himself un- 
der the banner of Wellington, whose genius at 
that time was leading his armies to the undis- 
puted sway of the peninsula, and who was 
carving for himself a name destined to hold the 
highest place in his country’s enmals, and the 
deepest in her sorrowing affections. 





* This may be freely translated : 
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Time rolled on, in its ceaseless round. The 
fair hills and valleys of the peninsula were the 
scenes of oft repeated struggles ; and fierce war- 
cries rent the air that had been laden with the 


| perfumes of the orange, the citron and the 


grape. Gentle verdare was trodden down by 
ruthless feet, and gory forms lay stretched upon 


| the spot where once the green grass or the golden 
grain had reared its head in smiling, nodding 








beauty. On one of these plains the hostile armies 
met, and for hours the roar of artillery and the 
smoke and dust of battle filled the air around 
for miles. The shades of evening fell at length, 
and another laurel was added to the brow of the 
conqueror at the price of many a widow’s tear 
and orphan’s cry. 

The muster-roll was called in the regiment to 
which Jose belonged, but no response was made 
when his name was uttered. It was reiterated : 

‘Lieutenant Jose Tonnevra!” 

Again no reply. 

“Did any one see him fall?” asked the com- 
manding officer. 

One, nay twenty had, fighting desperately at 
the head of his command. 

“And no signs of his body?” again was 
asked. 


saluting. ‘His name is not returned among 
the list of killed or wounded.” 

“Poor fellow!” said the officer. ‘“ Mark him 
down ‘missing.’ He has doubtless dragged 





possess isno longerin my keeping. I was on 
MY wsy to a convent, when brought hither by 
him yon speak of, and al! 1 owned in the world 
was in the carriage at the time it was attacked.” 

The gipsey looked at her fixedly. 

“If this is so, he can have no motive to de- 
tain you. But he is here!’ turning towards the 
door which opened as she spoke. 

The bandit chieftain entered the chamber and 
stood for a moment contemplating his beautiful 
prisoner. She threw herself at his feet. 

“You will not seek to keep me here in this 
dreadful place, when you know that there is 


nought to gain by it. I am poor and helpless. | 


Take what you have already possessed yourself 


| of, and let me be gone.” 


| without replying. 
this, and a flush of jealousy mounted to her | 


He still stood looking at her with rude admira- 
tion in his gaze, and kept his eyes fixed on her 
The gipsey woman noted 


dark cheek. She spoke quickly, imperatively : 
“Send heraway! There is nothing but the 
trouble of watching her to be gained by keeping 
her a prisoner.” 
“A likely story!’ said the robber. “ Splen- 
did trappings to the carriage—rich liveries upon 


| the servants—handsome silver-mounted harnesses 
“ Apparently not, sir,” replied the sergeant, | 


himself from the place where he fell, and died | 
in some obscure place, unseen by mortal eye. | 


The last roll-call,” reverently uncovering his 
head, “will be the only summons that can 
arouse him, when the Great Review takes place! 
Pass on to the next.” 

And the news was brought to her—to that 
proud young Spanish beauty—that the playmate 
of her childhood slept upon the red field of bat- 
tle. She knew full well the fatal reason of his 
departure for the scene of strife, and she alone of 
mortals knew of the tears that arose from her 
heart, telling her that her former love was not 
quite dead within her breast. But they were 
useless now—quite useless ! 

Months of grief passed away, and at length 
she determined to seek in the silence and gloom 
of the cloister a balm for her broken spirit. 
With her wealth, having no relative living on 
whom to bestow it, she endowed numerous char- 
ities, and then set her face towards the lonely 
walls which she had determined should be her 
living tomb. 

But ‘man proposes and God disposes.” So 
hath it been since humanity first walked the 
earth; thus it ever is until he e’en rests quietly 
beneath it. The lumbering carriage of state, 
guarded by a handful of attendants, on its way 
towards the desolate convent of St. Ignasia, sit- 
uated among the hills of Calabria, while defiling 
through a gloomy road cut through a deep ra- 
vine, was attacked by a party of banditti, head- 
ed by a famous freebooter of the period—* Gar- 
cina of the Yellow Hand.” The sharp crack 
and whistle of a bullet close to the driver’s head 
warned that functionary of the imminent danger 
of further advance. A rough hand tore open the 
carriage door, and in a half fainting state the 
young girl was borne forth from the vehicle. A 
priest had accompanied the devotee, and as he 
stood by and saw every article of baggage taken 
from the carriage and rifled of its contents, his 
anger could not be contained and he burst forth 
into the fierce denunciations of the charch. Ad- 
dressing Garcina, who took no part in the pil- 
lage, but stood with his arms folded, looking in- 
tently at the, form of the senseless girl, he cried 
out : 

“ Dost thou know that there is everlasting fire 
in store for thee, for pillaging one destined to a 
life of holiness ?” 

Garcina approached and laid his hand heavily 
on the shoulder of the priest. 

“Dost thou know,” imitating his words and 
manner with a savage smile, “that there is a 
poignard thrast in store for thee, if thou dost 
prate much longer? You do well,” he con- 
tinued, moving his hand and stepping back a 
pace to look him fiercely in the countenance, 
“you do well to brave the anger of Garcina of 
the Yellow Hand.” 

“Holy St. Roderick, hear him!” ejaculated 
the churchman ; “ how he threatens a father of 
divinity! Why, thou villain, dost thou know 
that I can condemn thee to everlasting woe ?” 

The bandit shrugged his shoulders, and made 
no reply, but played menacingly with the handle 
of his dagger. 

The priest raised his handsto utter the deep 
anathema of the church, and the lips of the rob 
ber grew pale, as he listened. 

“A life of strife and bloodshed, and 2 death 
of violence be thine, thou daring and impious 
man! Mayest thou be accursed in thine eating 
and in thy drinking! Mayest thou be accursed 
in thy lying down and inthy risingup! Mayest 
thou be accursed—” 

But the terrible malediction died upon his 
opened lips as the maddened robber sprang to- 
wards him. A flash of steel in the rays of the 
sun—a half-muttered groan—and the act of mar- 
der rested on Garcina’s soul! 

The young girl gave one shriek of horror, 
and sank lifeless down beside the murdered 
body. * * * * * 

When she recovered, she found herself reclin- 
ing upon a rude couch of skins beneath a low, 
smoke blackened roof; the walls around her 
hang with a perfect armory of weapons. A 
handsome, swarthy woman, upou whose counte- 
nance it was easy to read her mingled genealogy 
of Spaniard and gipsey, turned from her occupa- 
tion of applying fresh fuel to the fire, and as 
Moena stirred, approached towards her. 

“ Where am 1?” asked the young girl, in a 
faint voice, looking with fear at the wild-looking 
woman who came towards her. 

“ Youare in Garcina’s house,” was the reply. 
Then noticing the start of horror, she added 
“ No harm is intended you. Garcina will keep 
you here in safety until a ransom is sent him for 

retarn. You have rich and powerful 
friends, and they must be applied to.” 

“ Alas,” returned the captive, “I am now 
both penniless and friendless! The wealth I did 
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to the horses—no, no! this wont do. She must 
remain. She will recall some good-natured 
friends ere long.” 

“By all the saints, I tell you nought but the 
truth!” exclaimed the distracted girl. ‘‘ The 
means I possessed are now distributed among 
various convents and churches, and now I have 
neither relative nor friend to interest themselves 
in my behalf.” 

And the tears rolled down her cheeks as she 
reverted to poor Jose Tonnevra, who was now 
powerless to aid her, but whose life she knew 
would have been gladly devoted to her rescue. 

‘* Why should she lie to us?’ broke in the 
woman, who had hitherto watched his counte- 
nance eagerly. “I say again, let her have her 
liberty.” 

“Tt must not be!” returned Garcina. “ Think 
amoment! She would instantly denounce us 
as the murderers of the priest, and the fools 
would call it sacrilege and send an army to ex- 
terminate us. She must remain, for our own 
safety.” And the bandit strode forth from the 
hut. 

No more was said on the subject of the pris- 
oner, who was removed from Garcina’s hut 
and carefully guarded by one or other of the 
band. Hecame and went as usual, but Cara 
Garcina noted with a burning heart that she was 
no longer the object of his love. The Spanish 
maiden had usurped her place within his savage 
breast. She resolved upon revenge—how, she 
knew not, but she determined to bide her time. 

It was evening, two or three days after the 
events just mentioned, when the figure of a wo- 
man might have been seen seated in a disconso- 
late attitude beneath the shade of a clump of 
trees, at a short distance from the encampment 
of the bandits. Suddenly the sound of heavy 
footsteps greeted her ear, together with the 
voices of some of the bandit gang. Cara, for 
she it was, started to her feet as she heard her 
own name pronounced by a voice she recognized 
full well. She drew still further into the deep 
shade of the trees and bent down her head to 
catch the subject of his conversation. 

“T tell you, Tornaso, I will no longer be 
troubled with her humors and caprices. I am 
tired of her, and would get rid of her. You say 
you are willing to take her off my hands. If 
you are not afraid of the she-tiger’s claws, she’s 
thine, and mach good may she do thee.” 

Was it of her he spoke? She listened with a 
brain that seemed on fire, whirling around within 
her aching head. 

“ Well,” replied another voice—he whom Gar- 
cina had addressed—‘“ I will give thee that An- 
dalusian mare, and also the pair of silver-hilted 
pistols to which thou hast taken such a fancy. 
Therefore, if thou dost so agree, mine is the 
handsome tiger-cat, and thine the Andalusian 
mare and the pistols mounted with silver. Is it 
a bargain ?” 

“Tt is,” replied the voice of the robber captain. 

In a moment more, they were beyond hearing. 
She stood with her hands clenched tight to- 
gether, her teeth grinding convulsively, and her 
jet black eyes rolling about in their sockets—a 
prey to the most horrible feelings of rage. They 
likened her well to a tiger-cat, for she did not 
look like anything, at the moment, that bore the 
semblance of humanity. 

With the wild light still burning brilliantly in 
her eye, and with her black hair streaming heed- 
lessly over her neck and shoulders, she hurried 
towards the hut wherein the captive maiden was 
confined. What she meant to do, she did not 
pause to ask herself, but there was evil boded 
forth in every motion as she strode desperately 
on. As she drew near the door of the hut, she 
paused hastily as she heard the unexpected 
sound of Garcina’s voice. She recoiled a pace 
and listened—her lips pallid with suppressed 
emotion. 

“T tell you, sweet one, you have nought to 
fear. The love of a brave man like Garcina is 
not to be lightly rejected. Am I not the chieftain 
of a band of brave men, and will I not lay at 
your feet every wish that your heart can name? 
Cast aside, then, all thoughts of leaving here, 
and with me consent to dwell, queen of these 
hills and valleys, and free as the eagle that 
builds its nest in the inaccessible fastnesses of 
the mountains !” 

That face at the door was dreadful to look 
upon! Pause, Garcina! You are on the brink 
of a precipice ! 

“TI love none but you! I never could love 
another. For the one who has held a place at 
my board and hearthside, say bat the word, and 
she is swept away from thy path forever!” 

Ah! could he buat have beheld that livid face! 
Will he not pause* Must he thas rush on to his 
destruction * 

“ Thon shalt be all in all to me! Before thee 
every knee shall be bent, and the magnificence 
of an empress shall surround thee! Only say 
the wished-for word, and render Garcina of the 
Yellow Hand thy slave forever!” 

The bolt has fallen! Garcina, thou hast cast 








| It struck him fall and sharp in the side. 


thyself upon thine own fate, and now look to 
the dreadfal consequ:nce! The face withon? 
the portal was no longer there! 


The affrighted girl within drew further baek 
at every word as it came hissed forth from his 
lips, and now had retreated into the remotest 
corner of the apartment. Horror, disgust were 
marked upon her countenance, as she replied, 
in spirited tones, all her proud Castilian blood 
boiling within her veins 

“Thine? The mistress of a murderer—an 
assassin—a priestslayer—a robber! Sooner 
would I dig my own unhappy grave, and sink 
into its dark depth, perishing by the act of my 
own hand, than I would accede to such a fate! 
Leave me, monster! or with your poignard end 


| the life you take such deep delight in torturing!’ 


He started fiercely to his feet and sprang 
towards her. His arms encircled her with a grip 
of iron, and she felt as powerless as an infant in 
that horrible embrace. Suddenly he uttered a 
wild cry, relaxed his grasp from her, and sank 
heavily to the earth. She had succeeded in de- 
taching his dagger from his side, and dealt him a 
blow with it with all the energy of desperation. 
With a 
wild bound, she sprang towards the door; but 
mustering all his expiring energies, he seized 
her with one hand, while with tne other he ap- 
plied a whistle to his lips. She looked despair- 
ingly towards the entrance of the hut, and in a 
moment perceived the dusky forms of several of 
the band blocking up the pathway. 

“Harm her not,” murmured the wounded 
man, speaking with an effort, ‘‘ but see that she 
escapes not, on your lives.” Then turning to- 
wards her, he muttered between his set teeth, 
“you have only escaped me for a time!” Then 
to the bandits—“ away with her, and remember 
you answer for her safety with your own !” 

She was dragged away and placed under the 
immediate supervision of a hideous old crone, 
who looked upon her with much the same satis- 
faction that a superannuated bird of the carrien 
breed might be expected to evince on beholding 
a tender fledgeling served up for her sole and 
undisputed repast. Here she remained in a state 
of mind closely bordering on insanity. 

Meanwhile Garcina lay writhing with pain in 
his solitary hut, and wondering to himself what 
could have become of Cara. She alone knew 
so well how to alleviate his sufferings, and who 
was always so ready when any sort of misfor- 
tune fell upon him ! 

Overcome by pain, rage and battled love, he 
writhed to and fro upon his hard bed, counting 
the hours that intervened between then and day- 
light. He raised himself upon his elbow and 
listened intently as he fancied he could distin- 
guish some sounds borne on the night breeze to- 
wards him. It was an undefined, undistinguish- 
able sound that might be the mere murmuring 
of the wind, or as it came nearer, he could fancy 
it the regular tramp of soldiers on the march! 

A few moments more of agonized suspense, 
and then—the sharp crack of a rifle from the 
sentinel on duty—this followed shortly by anoth- 
er and another—and then the sounds of a fierce 
and bloody struggle! O, for strength to rush 
out and head his men, encouraging them on 
with the voice of their leader! But he sank 
heavily back with a groan of pain as he essayed 
the vain attempt. 

Another also listened to know the result of 
this struggle going on without! She was not 
long in suspense, for in a few seconds the door of 
the hut was burst in, and at the head of a small 
party of soldiers, a young officer stood motion- 
less in the doorway. One glance at his face, 
lit up with the torches of his companions, and 
Moena uttered a wild shriek of unearthly joy 
and sprang into the arms of—./ose Tonnevra ! 

Yes, he it was indeed! Severely wounded on 
the day of battle, he had found shelter and kind- 
ness beneath a peasant’s roof, whence after re- 
covering from his wound, he had departed, once 
more to join his troop. 

Long and eager were the explarations on 
either side, and then arm in arm they sought the 
cabin where the wounded bandit lay. On their 
entrance, Garcina uttered the most fearful oaths, 
and ground his teeth in very helplessness. Sud- 
denly, like some gloomy spectre, the gipsey Cara 
stalked into the apartment, and folding her 
arms, fixed her flashing eyes upon the tortured 
face before her. 

“ Garcina, look at me!” she said at length, in 
tones scarcely above a whisper. ‘‘ Look well at 
me! Time was when you loved to gaze upon 
this face, and when your head pillowed upon this 
breast, you looked up into my eyes and swore by 
all your soul held sacred, that you loved me and 
would be true to me forever. Foo! that I was, 
I believed you! in reality, you valned me at 
the price of an Andalusian mare! You start! 
You may well do so! For you,I could have 
laid down my life!—the return you make is to 
hand me over to the first ruffian that offers to 
take me from your most unwilling possession ! 
You knew not what youdid! Do you ask how 
I have revenged myself for this base contumely * 
I have betrayed you and your gang into the hands 
of the soldiers!—and for the end that I might 
see you perish like a dog, with the reflection at 
your heart that it was / that led you to your 
doom !” 

“ Accursed hag!" exclaimed the robber, in a 
yell of rage; “ you shall not live to see 
that day!” 

With almost superhuman strength, he raised 
himself to his feet, drew a pistol from his breast, 
levelled it fall at her and fired. The sim was too 
sure, and she staggered and fell heavily to the 
ground. Casting a glance of malignant hatred 
at her marderer, and laughing scornfally, she 
gasped forth : 

“ This will but render your doom more cer- 
tain! And in the hour when gaping thousands 
are fixed upon you, watching you as you are led 
forth to death, recollect that /, the despised one 
—/, Cara the gipsey, whom you would have 
bartered for a horse—/ led you to your doom! 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

And with a laugh that sounded more like a 
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| shriek from the depths of woe, she fell back and 
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The bandit chief was carried to the nearest 
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town, and when safficiently recowered from the 
wound dealt him he the hand of Moena Catalla, 
was tried, found guilty of numberless acts of 
Sarbanty, each one of which would have en- 
sured his death, and suffered the extreme penalty 
of the law 


Jose Tonnevra and Moena Catalla soon after 
plighted their undying faith at the altar, and 
though they knew that the possession of wealth 
was not within their grasp, vet they were well! 
satished that happiness might yet be purchased 
withont it And the story of their long-divided 
loves is often told by the gossips of Seville, 
while seated at their doors watching the bright 
moon as it rises from behind the housetops, and 
listening to the merry sound of the guitar played 
by some distant lover’s hand. 

—-—_—_—__+ see 
EASTERN STORY TELLERS. 


It is a pleasure, says a late English writer, to 
watch a Cossack, after gathering a circle of silens 
listeners around him, begin his narrative of some 
wild feat, and warm and animate as he hurries on 
in the current of adventure. The tale-teller seems 
lost in the action; his whole soal is absorbed, and 
his eyes appear to gaze upon each scene which his 
lips endeavor to portray. When he s of the 
wild winds and the dark heavens, and the night ex- 
pedition on the Dneiper, iis voice drops to a whis- 
per, lest the Turkish videttes, who are posted to 
watch the great iron chain across that river, should 
hear him and give the alarm. With their hands, he 
and his comrade imitate the plashing of the pad- 
dies in the water. His voice swells when the sud- 


; den storm harls the fragile barks backward to 
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where they had so shortiy escaped the Turkish 
guard, and sinks again as the tempest passes over. 
At times, he seems to clutch anxiously at the 
reeds which are placed on board every tchalk, for 
the purpose of concealment. But when he comes 
to the assault, both he and the Cossacks around 
him spring up with a yell, as though yearning to at- 
tack again the locality mentioned in the ballad. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
VOLUME XII 

On the first of January we shall commence 
Volume XII. of our favorite weekly journal. It 
is now the most popular periodical of its kind in 
America ; a reputation it has enjoyed for eleven 
years. From among the hundreds of notices of 
the press, we give the following, at quite a ran- 
dom selection : 


Few papers can compete with * The Flag of our Union” aa 
it regards its or)grmaitty, numbering, as it does, among ite 
contributors a large list of the best names, while its mat- 
ter is always chaste and entertaining.—| Daily Bee, Boston. 

Carefully printed upon fine white paper. and filled with 
original matter from nning toend, * The Flag of our 
Union ” merits the extraordinary popularity which it has 
enjoyed for ten consecutive years.— | Ladies’ Repository 

The best of the Boston weeklies — [Arkansas Herald. 


Go where you will, from Maine to California, you are 
sure to see ‘** The Flag of our Union " in nearly every fam- 
ily circle. Mr. Ballou evinces great taste and liberality 
in the publication of this charming weekly .—({Burlington 
( Vt.) Sentinel. 

Parents need not fear to place this charming weekly 
journal in the hands of their children It eschews all 
valgarisms, and its tone is moral and refined. As long os 
bright eyes love to read delightful stories, it will continue 
to enjoy the extraordinary circulation which it has at- 
tained to.—({N. Y. Tribune. 

Justly unrivailed in circulation, ‘‘ The Flag of our 
Union” presents ite immense list of subseribers with 
choice original matter, which they can obtain nowhere 
else. The best writers are engaged upon this paper — 
[Daily (Phila ) Ledger. 

A Boston weekly journal, long and well established, 
beautifully printed on very fine paper, and filled with 
choice reading for the fireside. ithout coming in the 
severe gart) ofa teacher, it inculeates a amount of 
information and cultivates in the young ove for read- 
ing.— [National Intelligencer. 

“ The Flag of our Union ” is a choice and merits 
all the many good things said aboutit. It is entirely orig- 
inal, and numbers among its contributors many of our 
best writers, both male and female It is @ treat to see so 
handsomely printed a paper— clear, bright, and fresh in 
every line.—{New Urieans Deita. 

There are few miscellaneous papers s0 wideiy known, or 
80 deserving of the popularity they enjoy, as * The 
of our Union.” Kefined, entertaining, beautifully print- 
ed, and choice in ali respects, it is a companion for the 
home circle —(Richmond Whig. 


Mr. Ballou furnishes his elegant illustrated weekly, 
** Baliou’s Pictorial,’ and -* Flag of our Union,” together, 
for 4a year. These two papers will render any domestic 
fireside cheerful all winter iong.—(Uhio Sentinel. 

No paper upon our exchange list is so eageriy sought for 
by our family as *‘ The Flag of our Union.” It should be 
a weekly visitor to every American fireside; for it is emi- 
nently a delightful family paper, combining an unusual 
amount of pleasant original miseellany, all that is 
tose la in the current events of the day.—{Lone Star, 

‘exas. 

“The Flag of our Union,” in its wide-spread cireula- 
tion, penetrates the log cabin of the far West, and the 
stately mansions of our Atlantic cities. It is the pioneer 
of the miscellaneous weeklies; and ten years of successful 
enterprise has only served to improve and perfect it, until 
there is nothing left to desire.—{ Lynn Bay State. 

The pioneer among the miscellaneous weekly press, 
“The Flag of our Union" has proved the most popular 
and successful. After ten years of profitable existence, it 
is now more pleasing and attractive than ever —{Quincy 
(Mass.) Patriot. 

A charming weekly visitor to the home circle is ‘ The 
Fiag of our Union "—chaste, moral, and very instructing 
in each iseue. and edited. not by a pair of scissors. but by 
an experienced and careful hand.—({Charieston (8. C 
Mercury. 

Catering for no clique or sect, it is a universal favorite 
—(Alabama Planter 

Mr. Ballou, the editor, has many yearr of editorial ex- 
perience. and understands just how to make a paper that 
will please everybody. Hence the vast circulation and 
popularity of “The Flag of our Union "—(Barnstabie 
Patriot 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 

@ ob; paper in the most ele- 
Ph aod cvailablo form, eae phat ne se of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 

BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
wuole well spiced with witand humor. Each paper is 


BEACTIFULLY JLLUSTRATED 


with namerous accarate engravings, by eminent artirts 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 


| and of men and manners, altogether making a peper en- 


tirely original in ite design in this country. its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world 

of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, beth male and female 

Sketches of beautifal seenery, taken from life, will aleo be 
given. with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
tom. the birds of the air, and the fish of the era. It ix 
printed on fine satin surface , with mew type, presen*- 
ing in ita mechanical execution an eiegant epecicpen of art 

The whole forms a mammoth weekly paper of riztern octa- 
vo pages. Each six months makings ¥ iume of 416 pages, 
with about one thousand spiendid engraving® 


TE2MS:—INVAERIABLY I ADVANCE. 
1 euheerther, ome year en 


4 subecribers. cau , 
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Any person sending os terciee subscribers at the inet 


rate shall receive the therternth copy grate 


*,° One copy of Tae Frise oF ovat stom, and ome copy 
of Battoe’s Pieroatat, when taken together by ome per 
son. one year, for 4 ©) 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE AMBITIOUS VIOLET. 


BY BLANCHE P ARTOISE. 


T'm dying! 0 I'm dying beneath this arid sky, 
While the south wind o'er me sighing. sweeps like = siror by 
I've outliv: 
I've outlive: 





il my gentle race— 
ail my name; 
And prayed for life, that I might grace 
The trumpet wreath of fame; 
Now Im dying’ 0 I’m dying beneath this arid sky, [by 
Aud the south wind o'er me sighing, sweeps like a stranger 





T'm fading now! O mournfully, with no kind kindred by ; 
The very Sun peers down on me with mockery in his eye. 
He seems to think I've lived too long— 
T've tarried here for woe; 
The little birds sing taunting song. 
And say ‘tis time to go: 
Tam dying! O I’m dying beneath this arid sky, 
And the south wind o'er me sighing, sweeps like a siroc by. 


I’m conscious I am fading—decay beams from my eye— 
But I have lived to grace thy brow, wild minstrel, and I die 
The air oppresses with the breath 
Of poison's subtle pride ; 
The haughty Cardinalis doth 
Flaunt out his banner wide— 
The regal sisters whisper wild, and laugh in mockery o'er 
me— 
The jealous Salidaga’s emile all taunting wreathes before 
mre 


0, who may paint the pangs and woe of those who worship 
fame? 
Who murmur when ‘tis time to go—would tarry for « 
name! 
Who wreathe the cup for others’ lip— 
Who mix the dulcet draught ; 
But drain the dregs that others sip— 
The bitter’s all we quaff. 
Wild miustrel! I am dying—beneath a stranger sky— 
The very Sun peers down on me with mockery in his eye. 
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THE RUIN ON THE HILL. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


We were walking on a lovely road, my friends 
and myself, on a clear and beautiful summer af- 
ternoon. We had walked on, turning into green 
shady lanes, when the sun grew too hot, and 
resting a while under the giant oaks, which had 
stood there perhaps for centuries. If one wishes 
to have his name perpetuated, he should carve it 
upon a young oak, instead of the frailer memo- 
rials often sought after. These noble trees !— | 
what stories they whisper to every breeze of those 
whose forms have lain for years beneath the sod. 

As we emerged from one of these green lanes, 
we found ourselves at the foot of a steep and 
rocky hill, seemingly almost inaccessible to mor- 
tal foot. At the top was a miserable, tumble- 
down house, with most of its windows boarded, 
and the whole in a ruinous condition. One of 
our party, a little midshipman, who was in the 
humor for adventure, if it were but robbing a 
hen-rcost, proposed that we should climb the hill 
and reconnoitre the premises. 

“With many a weary step and many a groan,” 
we ascended, and found ourselves amply repaid 
by the lovely prospect which everywhere greeted 
our eyes. Below us lay green fields and rich 
meadows ; pools, where the cows were standing, 
cooling their hot feet; hillsides, where stood 
pretty white cottages; churches, whose taper 
spires pointed sky-ward; and woody forests, 
whose coo! shades invited us to shelter. Afar off 
was the blue ocean, dotted near shore with in- 
numerable little islands, lying in their loveliness 
upon the bosom of the waters, their emerald 
beauty looking still brighter than the green fields 
around us. 

Beyond the slope of these hillsides, the waters 
ran into a deep basin, on the margin of which 
lay a beautiful beach, where they deposited a 
fine sand, white and clear, perfectly unlike the 
yellow substance that lies on the opposite shore. 
Near the foot of the hill lay a rural cemetery, 
where the quaint old monuments seemed to speak 
only of “long, long ago.” 

For a little while even the gayest of our party 
seemed to be sobered down by this scene of 
quiet and surpassing beauty, until a gentleman, 
who was with us, began to relate the history of 
the former occupant of the ruin beside us. He 
told us that, many years ago, @ man, named 
Corey, came here from some foreign country, 
and became acquainted with two sisters—Debor- 
ah and Mercy Hatfield. They were the daugh- 
ters of a man who owned a small farm on the 
banks of the river, one of whose tributary brooks 
laves the foot of the hill. 

The two girls were his only children, strong- 
willed, high-tempered and imperious. They had 
little means of edueation, but their uncommon 
natural abilities almost supplied this want; they 
seemed to know, intuitively, all that others had 
to toil hard to find out. Added to this, they had 
a certain style of beauty—not very delicate or 
refined, but a coarse and showy cast of face and 
tigure, which, to Corey, at least, was irresistible. 
He seemed for a while to be attracted equally to 
both sisters, and it was a subject of daily and 
hourly altercation between them, for each thought 
she was the one preferred. It woke up the slum- 
bering temper within each, and their enmity be- 
came so strong and open that they refused to 
share the same bed or to eat at the same board. 








If there was any difference between the two, 
or if one was gentler or kindlier than the other, 
it was in favor of Mercy; and on her Deborah 
visited the full measure of jealous wrath, which 
the other was only a little less strong in bestow- 
ing in return. 

Robert Corey himself seemed little inclined to 
end the dispute by taking either; for he must 
have been perfectly aware of the difficulty be- 
tween them on his account. He rambled over 
the hills with each alternately, for they were now | 
never together, except for a few moments to | 
throw out some bitter sneer. There was some- | 
times reason to think that their bitterness would | 
extend to Corey himself, and that they might 
turn their ill will from each other to him, and so 
become reconciled ; but they never wavered in 
their fierce love to him, nor their fiercer scorn of | 
each other. | 

One night Corey came, and Deborah met him | 
atthe door. Her dark eyes sparkled as she saw 
him hastening towards her. It was dark, and 
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he thought it was Mercy who stood there, and 
he called her name. It was enough. Al! the 
strong, wilful passion of her nature rebelled at 
what she thought his preference of his sister, 
and she spoke words that night that would have 
broken his heart had he loved her, which he did 
not. He doubted if he even loved Mercy; but 
he knew she was the gentlest of the two, and he 
believed that she might make him tolerably hap- 
py. They were married, and came to this house 
on the hill, which belonged to Farmer Hatfield. 

Things never went right with them after this. 
Mercy’s father gave him an outfit, such as in 
those days was usual for farmers to give their 
daughters. A little strong but rough furniture, 
materials for spinning and weaving along with 
the requisite loom and wheel, and with them a 
fine cow, were his gifts. 

Mysteriously her web disappeared from the 
grass, her yarn from the fence, and in a very 
short time her beautiful red cow died. Mercy 
bore these things better than one would have 
thought. In fact, Mercy had very much soften- 
ed since her marriage. The thought that she 
was really beloved by Robert Corey had seemed 
to humanize and harmonize a nature which be- 
fore had been jealous and proud. Repeated 
misfortunes, however, made Robert resolve to 
seek some other home, and suddenly selling off 
their small stock of household furniture, they 
went away—some said to Virginia, and others 
to the West India Islands, where Corey was 
known to have a rich uncle living. 

After their departure Deborah grew more and 
more morose and ill-tempered. On the death of 
her parents she removed to the house on the hill, 
living there in complete seclusion, with no living 
thing near her, except her cat, and the geese that 
inhabited the pond below the house. Soon she 
began to have the reputation of practising the 
black art; for there were superstitious people 
then as now, and the superstitions of that day 
were mainly belief in witches and goblins. And 
the old witch Deb.—for she soon lost all appear- 
ance of youth—was blamed for every misfortune 
that happened to the country people. Not a cow 
died, nor indeed a dog or cat, that their death 
was not instantly attributed to her sorcery. Not 
2 field of corn was planted in the spring that the 
owner did not send some propitiatory offering, 
in order that it might flourish and bring sheaves 
to the harvest. Not a sheep-shearing took place 
that did not bring a handsome fleece to her store. 
And so with all the little domestic enterprises of 
the good women in the neighborhood ; something 
was sent to Deborah to make her good-natured, 
or rather to avert the consequences of her ill- 


temper. 
One would have thought that this tacit ac- 


knowledgment of her demon power would have 
vexed and enraged her; but she seemed to like 
it, and never refused to accept the smallest tok- 
en of their belief in her supernatural gift. 

For years she seemed bent on accumulating 
money, and levied tribute on every one around 
her for that purpose. Nor did she despise labor, 
or sit down idly with her gains. She searched 
the woods and pastures for berries and herbs, 
and carried them to the large town nearest her 
own little hamlet. She made nets for the fisher- 
men, and took them herself on board their boats, 
where she also carried milk from her own cow, 
and butter of her own churning, for which they 
paid her handsomely, besides giving her all the 
fish which she wanted. 

In their arrangements for departure to Labra- 
dor, was always included a previous visit to 
Deborah, and a crossing of her palm, now hard 
and withered, with a piece of silver; and their 
safe return was always marked by a present to 
her of the nice smoked halibut, or fine fresh 
mackerel, which she prized so highly. 

As she grew older, her size and height seemed 
to increase ; and this, with her long gray hair, 
which now was always streaming in the wind, 
and never confined by comb or cap, gave her a 
weird look. Seen from afar, as she stooped over 
a huge iron kettle at her door, suspended on 
cross sticks over a blazing fire, into which she 
continually threw small pieces of something, she 
might have been taken for one of Shakspeare’s 
witches, leaning over the cauldron; but, in 
fact, she was doing nothing more wicked than 
brewing a large quantity of root beer, which she 
sold to the sailors and fishermen who frequented 
her dwelling. Of this, the fragrant scent might 
be detected long before one came in sight of the 
hill, rising like a grateful perfume on the air, 
and entering the open doors and windows of the 
houses across the river. When not thus en- 
gaged, she brought heavy burdens of wood, 
which she herself sawed, split and stowed away 
into a large shed until it reached an incredible 
quantity. Besides the herbs which she used and 
sold, there were immense bunches hanging from 
the ceiling and around the ample chimney. 

One redeeming trait of her strange and singu- 
lar character was shown in her conduct towards 
the only relative who ever came to claim her 
hospitality, or to give to her the affection which, 
indisputably, her woman’s heart too often coy- 
eted. Mercy’s son, a youth of some sixteen or 
seventeen, found her out after the death of his 
father and mother, and threw himself on her 
bounty and protection. She received him kind- 
ly, and forever after her heart seemed warmer 
towards all human beings. She remembered 
that Robert Corey was the father of this boy, 
but she had outlived that brief enmity which she 
had cherished in her youth, and only the love 
survived which she first knew for the handsome 
vouth. Thus she took the tall, fair stripling to 
her home and her heart, and only asked of him 
that he should answer to the name of Hatfield. 
She could not yet bear the name of Corer. 

“Well, twenty years ago,” pursued our in- 
formant, “‘old Deborah died and left this youth 
sole heir to all her possessions, including the 
house on the hill, the pond below, the geese and 
the cat. He, poor fellow, locked up the house 
after her death and never entered it again. 

“Now look into this window,” said the narra- 
tor of Deborah’s history. 

It was the oniy one on the lower story that 
was not boarded, and we climbed on a rock and 
looked in with a feeling very much akin to awe 
The floor had fallen, with the chairs and tables, 








the huge iron kettl-, and the large mahogany 
desk, into the cellar. Not a board or timber 
was left. Perhaps you can imagine the effect of 
looking down into such a deep place, and seeing 
a complete room, with its furniture, with the 
walls hung round with immense bunches of dried 
herbs, gathered more than twenty years ago, and 
perfectly black with age. I almost expected t 
see the poor old cat. 

We passed round the front side of the honse. 
At the chamber window there still stood a chair, 
with some garment hanging over the back. A 
little midshipman, who made one of our party, 
threw stones at this ancient relic. Shocked at 
his want of respect for the antiquity of the place, 
we prepared to leave it. We had not proceeded 


but a few paces before a perfect storm of wind | 


arose, when all had been previously calm and 
tranquil. The dust was perfectly overwhelm- 
ing, the wind blowing it into great clouds. We 


| thought old Deborah must be the spirit of the 
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storm, and tried to think of something to propi- 
tiate 
short-lived, and we reached home in safety—each 
one probably thinking it should be the last visit 
to the den of a reputed witch. 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE AWKWARD HUSBAND. 
BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 

A TERRIFIC scream announced that Philemon 
Stagg had planted his blundering foot on one of 
Mrs. Stagg’s corns, for the third time that morn- 
ing, and so exasperated was that lady—for she 
was a lady, notwithstanding what followed—that 
for the first time in her life, she raised her 
little foot, and gave her awkward husband a 
fierce kick! You might think there was a row 
in that family in consequence—and so it was, al- 
though Mr. Stagg was conscious of his faults, 
and thought that the kick was iatended as a sub- 
stitute for what was worse, a scolding. He was 
surprised, however; but he did not escape so 
easily as he imagined. 

“ Blundering, awkward creature! What lave 
I done that you should be always treading on 
my feet? I declare I don’t know what crime 
such suffering is intended for. I shall be a crip- 
ple one of these days, Philemon, as sure as you 
are born. QO!” 

“ My dear Laura, it pains me as much as it 
does you, I assure you.” 

“O pshaw! Sympathy is cheap. O dear!” 

“There seems to be a fatality about it,” said 
the ashamed Stagg, hanging his head. “I could 
almost cut off my feet to prevent such accidents.” 

“T’m sure my feet are not so large that they 
should always be in the way,” she murmured, 
looking with vanity at her little Chinese under- 
standings. 

“T know it, love. The fact is, they are so 
small one can hardly see them.” 

He thought this might put her in good humor. 
Dead failure ; it was a rebellious and revengeful 


corn. 
“ And your’s are so big that I tremble when- 


ever you come within a yardof me. O,my poor 
feet” 

It was a melancholy fact that Mr. Stagg was 
a rare example of blundering awkwardness. 
He was one of the best-natured persons alive. 
Clumsy animals are generally the easiest tem- 
pered. But Mrs. Stagg did not believe this to 
be any atonement, for whenever Stagg moved, 
things animate or inanimate were in jeopardy. 
In-doors or out, ruin and confusion marked his 
presence. He loved his wife dearly, and kepi so 
near her, that her feet bore witness and paid the 
penalty. 

That day, by way of recompense, he took her 
out to ride, and it would have been a very happy 
drive, if he had not, several times more, crushed 
her feet, as they were admiring the scenery. She 
began to cry, and her tears were only stopped by 
his hanging both his ponderous feet out of the 
vehicle. But as his peculiar fate would have it, 
the position was unfavorable for his driving, 
which at the best was miserably poor and awk- 
ward, and he began to drive against everything 
that came along; now on this side, now on that 
—clink, grate, jar, bang, jerk, crash !—executing 
unheard-of mancuvres, with such a want of 
judgment, that Mrs. Stagg at last began to im- 
plore of him : 

“Take in those feet again, do, Philemon. 
Better to have my feet amputated than break my 


neck.” 
He obeyed, but drove worse than before; and 


after provoking the anger of drivers all along the 
road, he finally settled the question of life and 
death, by smashing against a heavy mail-coach, 
shattering and upsetting his own team, and re- 
maining behind with his wife and the body, while 
the horse galloped ahead with the shafts. Hap- 
pily they escaped with but few scratches and 
were glad to get home again. 

“Vl tell you what I’ll agree to, wife,” said 
he, after a lecture; ‘‘I agree to give you the 
most beautiful shawl you can find in the city, if 
T tread upon your feet again, once, within a fort- 
night. I’m determined to break myself of the 
habit.” 

Singular to relate, he became so watchfal dur- 
ing that period, that Mrs. Stagg had no cause to 
complain, on that score, or rather ha/f a score. 
But a certain amount of awkwardness was doom- 
ed to be his. Though he now approached her 
only at arm’s length—she, in view of the shawl, 
not caring if he approached as near as usual, and 
gave her one crush—though he dared not sit be- 
side her; and though, when they walked out, he 
kept continually looking down, and trembled 
when he felt the broadest circumference of her 
hoop-skirt ; and notwithstanding other look outs 
in proportion, Stagg was Stagg, in every other 
respect, and much anguish was the result. 

“There he goes again!’ shricked she, next 
day, “tumbling down stairs. Mercifai heaven, 
Philemon, have you broke your neck?” she 
cried, rushing out into the hall. 

“ Not much, my dear,”’ he replied, breathlessly, 
picking himself up at the foot of the staircase ; 
“but I've nearly mashed my head.” And he 
put his hand to that erratic magazine, which was 
essentially bumped, and profusely bleeding 


, 


r; butin vain. However, the storm was | 








“QO, my poor Philemon! You are almost 
killed! Take my arm. Here, Mary! John !” 

“ Look out Jor your feet, Laura,’’ was his pru- 
dent remark. ‘I'd rather not plaster my wounds 





with a thousand dollar shawl.” 

Stagg was not very seriously hurt, and was 
able to be out and about nextday. Taking a 
walk together, Stagg had no less than three al- 
tercations with pedestrians, against whom his 
clumsy way of locomotion had precipitated him- 
self and wife, in snch a manner as to make it 
seem intentional. He fioundered along like a 
great, flap-eared clephant, and it was hardly pos- 
sible not to mistake his walk for an impudent 
swagger. Yet all was innocent in him; and in 
one of the disputes, where he had bounced one 
man against another, and that other against two 
ladies, both of whom were thrown down in the 
contact, their gallant showed fight, when Stagg 
stepped in with the remark that, “/ did it!” 
whereupon all three pitched into him, and would 
have made Stagg stagger, but for the interposition 
of the two ladies, and the explanation of Mrs. 
Stagg that “‘ he was sach a clumsy creature !” 

Comfortable companion, he, for a promenade ! 
Mrs. Stagg, like every sensible woman who has 
a just regard for her health, was partial to going 
abroad to snuff the fresh air, when other duties 
said yes; and before the first week was ended, 


she trusted herself with her husband, in a sail- | 


boat—he to manage it—he, of all men in the 
world! 

Perhaps she was thus trusting, from the con- 
sideration that certain amphibious animals, which 
are awkward on land, are very graceful, expert 
and au fait upon the water; but after she was 
upset, by his blundering management of the sails, 
and arrived home dripping wet, she didn’t think 
Stagg was a monster of that amphibious genus, 
at least. 

The husband prided himself upon his adroit- 
ness in the performance of little domestic chores, 
and when the fit was on him, you should have 
marked how Mrs. Stagg did shake. He raised 
the deuce, and broke things all around generally, 
with the best of intentions. 

Mary being sick, and John ona visit to his 
Aunt Betsy, Stagg undertook the management 
of household affairs “for one day only,’ Mrs. 
Stagg at his heels all the time, lest he should 
tumble the house over, and set it on fire. 


In his hurry, he poked the grate with the han- 
die of the shovel, threw the ashes into the yard, 
instead of the barrel, and flinging it against the 
wind, nearly put out Mrs. Stagg’s eyes as well as 
his own. He drove a nail with the bottom of 
a porcelain vase, and left the atoms to tell the 
tale. He wiped his razor on the most interesting 
leaf in her album—poetry written by a former 
lover—she vowed it was intentional. Thinking, 
at one time, that she approached too near, witi 
her feet, he started back, and fell into a looking- 
glass which reached from floor to ceiling, causing 
a multiplication of his beautiful image, anything 
but satisfactory to either of them. 

“Gracious heaven—Philemon—stop! Now 
you have done your day’s work—a good many 
hard days’ work, in halfa day! Now dostop!” 

“ Pity, Laura, but can’t be—” 

Helped, he was going to say, just as he was 
helping himself to a glass of wine, to steady his 
nerves ; but of course he dropped the decanter, 
full of port, upon the carpet, a magnificent Brus- 
sels with a white ground, and it was ruined 
forever. 

This dampened his ardor in the cause of house- 
work, and he desisted for the day, both he and 
his wife agreeing that he had done enough ! 

But justice must be done to Mr. Stagg’s dis- 
position. Sad accidents did not ruffle his temper, 
even when others were at fault,and the scoldings 
of his wife made no impression upon him of an 
unfavorable nature. He sincerely mourned over 
his elephantine motions, and had charity for 
others. And amid all his dire blunders during 
that terrible fortnight of probation, to Mrs. 
Stagg’s regret, there was one blunder he did not 
make—he did not step on her feet. 

“So I suppose I’ve lost my shawl, after all,’ 
she said, pettishly, at the end of the two weeks. 


“‘T wish I hadn’t made the promise,” he re- 
plied, “ for it was that which caused me to make 
half the blunders I have committed. My mind, 
my dear, was continually running on your feet. 
Singular anomaly. Though your feet were pres- 
ent, my mind was always absent.” 

“It is nothing to joke about. It is your huge 
hoofs which are to blame, not my feet—ah ! 0!” 

Philemon Stagg had trodden upon her feet 
once more! 

“ Great powers! have I begunagain? Will I 
never stop treading en your feet? I'll get a rope 
and hang myself. I’ll get a platoon of soldiers 
to charge bayonets upon me—it ought to be the 
‘awkward squad,’too. O, my dear, poor wife 
—take care of your feei—you are a martyr to 
my clumsiness, a—” 

“Don’t you say toe-martyr!” interrupted she, 
quickly and fiercely, a sudden idea occurring that 
he was making fun of her; ‘O, you unfeeling 
creature, I only wish the world knew of my suf- 
ferings with vou. You trample upon me all the 
time—there’s no end to it. I wish I could get a 
divorce. I wish you thought half as much of my 
feet, as you do about an old new shawl. Awk- 
ward! J wish I was born without feet !” 

*“T wish / had been, I solemnly declare!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Stagg, in an outburst of desperation 
‘I'd have ’em sawed off now, if it would end 
my misery. But I suppose I should be treading 
on you with my stumps !” 

Bad as she felt, hugging her foot, Mrs. Stagg 
could not contro! her laughter at this last remark 
her husband's evident sincerity and lachrymose 
She laughed 
ned her; and the 


look exciting her mirth the more 





long and loud, and finally hej 
next day she had more reason to laugh, for she 
got the shawl; a kindness which ever since has 
s0 impressed Mrs. Stagg, that she tekes care of 
her feet herself. 
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The German peasant has the smallest possible 
faith in theoretic knowledge. He thinks 1: rather 
dangerous than otherwise, as is well indicated by 
a lower Rhenish proverb: ‘“ One is never too old 
to learn, said an eld woman; so she learned to 
be a witch.” 
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Jesters Picnic. 








Tanie! O'Connell was once examining a witness, whose 
inebriety, at the time to which the eveidence referred. it 
Was essential to his client's case to prov lie quickly dix 
covered the man’s character) He wa: ns fellow whe 
be described as * half foolish with roguery 

* Well, Darby, you toid the truth to this gentleman’ 

* Yes, your honor, Counsellor (Connell 

* How do you know my name’ 

* Ah, sure every one knows our own parr 


“Well. you are a good humored, honest fellow; now 
tell me, Darby, did you take a drop of anything that 
day? 

“ Why, your honor, 1 took my stare of a pint of «pir 
its 

* Your share of it; now, by virtue of your oath, was 
not vour share of it all bur the pewter” 

“Why. then, dear knows. that’s true for vou, sir 

The court was convuised at both question and answer 





Mr. Van Epp# is making an excavation on the corner 
of Main and St. Paul Streets, Rochester, for the purpore 
of putting ipa grate. Tbe * Adu seeking informa 
thon, interrupted one of the laborers with the following 
result: 

Admiral—I say. old boy, what are you digging there? 

Old Boy—A big hole, sir 

Admira!— What are you going to do with the hole? 

Oid Boy—When we get the hole done. sir, we are going 
tocut it up into post holes. aud retail them out to the 
farmers. 

The Admiral acknowledged himself‘: sold.” 











A young enthusiast was talking to his intended a few 
evenings since, urging upon her speedy marriage and a 
Start to spend the hovey moon in Catifornia 

“I tell you,” said he, his face glowing with enthusiasm, 
** California is the paradise of thus earth. There's vo use 
talking!” 

* No use talking!” exclaimed the lady, with a look of 
some surprise 

* No use talking.” he repeated 

* Well, if there's no use talking,” said the lady, ‘: what 
do you want of women there’? | don't go! 

He left—but we presume he will be back 


* Please let me look at your files—say about twelve or 
eighteen months back. 1 want to find when old Mrs 
Goit died, and who settled her estate.’ 

* By all means. There they are. Sit down.” 

* But you've got better eyesight than I. Just look ‘em 
over forme. It wont take more than an hour. You see 
i never knew she was dead, jou kuow—and | expected 
some of her property.” 

* Then you should have taken the papers.” 

‘Well, now and then | borrow one at the next neigh- 
bor to send off to cousin Malachi—and that always an- 
swers my turn.” 


Street Colloguy.—‘* Good morning, Mr. Smith; on the 
tick list to-day!” 

* Yes, sir; got the ague.” 

* De you ever shake ’”’ 

“- Yes.”” 

** When do you shake again?” 

“Can't say when; shake every day. Why do you ask?” 

‘OQ, nothing in particular, only i thought if you shook 
bad, I'd like to stand by and see if you could not shake 
the fifteen dollars out of your pocket which you have 
owed me 80 long.” 

Mr. Smith sloped. 


wanna An 


A retired cheesemonger, who hated any allusions to the 
a that had enriched him, once remarked to Charies 

“You must bear in mind, sir, that 1 have got rid of 
that sort of stuff which you poets cal! the ‘ milk of human 
kindness.’ ” 

Mr. Lamb looked at him steadily, and gave his acquies- 
cence in these pithy words: 

“Yes, I am aware of that—you turned it al) into cheese 
several years ago!” 

Exit cheesemonger, complaining of a sudden touch of 
toothache. 


interest in sprritwval matters, and was still, with the pecul- 
iar obstinacy of those in his condition. vociferating for 
another ** smile,” ‘look here, oid fellow! you'll spoil 
your constitution by this style of thing—better hold up!” 

“Constitution be biowed!’’ said the old fellow; “I 
broke that long ago! Been living on the by-laws this 
months!” 
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A professor of magic was bragging pretty largely of his 
sleight-of-hand feats in the public room of a hotel, after 
his performance was over. A gentleman present offered 
to bet that he would make everything on the table disap- 
pear in leas than a minute. The professor at once booked 
the wager, when the other turned off the gas. The disap- 
pearance was complete, and the professor confessed him- 
self - sold.”’ 

** Are sisters Sal and Nance resources, pa?” 

“No, my son. Why do you ask that question?” 

* Because I heard uncie John say, if you would only 
husband your resources, you could get along a good deal 
better than you do. And I thought it would be a good 
idea, because you wouldn’t have so many young men 
here to supper every Sunday evening—that’s all, pa.”’ 


“ Have you any thick little boy’s outside overcoats?” 
said Mrs. Partington, as she entered the * rotundity ” at 
Oak Hall, as she called it 

The young man in attendance smilingly asked her how 
thick the little boy was. She looked at him a moment, 
and seeing that he didn’t know any better, she explained 
that it was a thick coat she wanted for Ike 


Love is as natural to woman as fragrance is to a rose. 
You may lock a girl up in a convent—you may confine 
her in a cell—you may cause her to change her religion, 
or forswear her parents—these things are possibie—but 
never hope to make her sex forget their heart worship. for 
such a hope will prove as bootiess as the Greek slave, and 
as hollow as a bamboo. 


** As ] was going,’’ said an Irishman, ‘ over the bridge 
the other day, 1 met Pat Mewings; says, ‘ How are you”’ 
‘Pretty well, 1 thank you, Dolley,” says he; says 1, 
‘That’s not my name.’ ‘ Faith, no more is mine Hew- 
ings,” says he. So we looked at each other, and faith it 
turned out to be neither of us!" 


Anxious father—What am I to do with you. sir—what 
am I to do with you? Do you know. if you continue your 
present course of cruelty and cowardice. you will be fit for 
nothing but a member of Congress’? 

Distracted mother—O, don’t say that, father! don't, fa- 
ther, you will humiliate the boy! 


Little Boy— When I get bigger, Mr. Brown, you'll let 
me ride your horse, wont you’ 

Mr. Brown—Why. Charlie, I haven't any horee; what 
made you think eo’’ 

Charlie—Why, I heard mother say this morning that 
you'd been riding a high horse lately 


A Bremen journal! contains the following «ivertinement 
“a soang gentieman on the point of getting married, ir 
desirous of meeting «a man of experience who will dis#uade 
him from euch a step. Address,” etc 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE WELLE OF VENICE, axXD 7 
#TRANGER. 

Fovn years have passed away + 
of Toulon, crowded with public ¢ 
highest importance. But as our ny 
with the fortunes of individuals, 
connected only with historical ce! 
shall resume the career of Gerard 1 
point which will probably interest t! 

When Napoleon's star began t 
the horizon, and Italy presented a + 
of conquest, he sent Gerard to V+ 
up his residence there, to watch th 
movements of the people and rulers 
him informed of all that transpired is 
and time-hallowed republic. Gorar 
fully performed his secret duties, b 
had not beer wholly encrossed } 
casual acquaintance with a beanti! 
girl hed ripened into a warm attact 
she reciprocated. The opposition n 
her adopted mother, a matron who 
portant office of guardian of the 
Mark, and who was « fanatical hat 
and Frenchmen, only strengthened 
ment of the warm-hearted gir! to he 
deed she had adopted the extreme st 
ing old Leona’s roof, and had taken ; 
in a small and half ruinous buildin; 
palace in the immediate vicinity © 
of St. Mark. Thither, as we reev 
rative, Gerard, accompanied by « 
erman, named Lazaro, was wending 

Arrived at Angela’s door, Gor: 
thrice, and, receiving no answer, © 
lowed by his friend. The room was 
furnished, but was exquisitely neat 
windows opened on the canal T! 
spicnous object in the room was an 
Madonna in @ niche, whose orname: 
flowers testified the devotional bent 
pant of the spartment 

“Angela expected me,” said Ger 
seat, and signing to hie friend to fi 
ample. “She will soon be here.” 

“And to morrow, you tell me,” 
“Tam to be a witness of your hapy 

“Yes,” replied Gerard, “ tomo 
dame Fortune, who has been bat « 
mother to me, plays me another « 
tricks, I shall be the bushand of th 
loveliest of her sex.” 

“So,” enid Lazero, “Angela, th 
the adopted danghter of the guardia 
lies of St. Mark, consents to forsake 
with you, a Frenchman, for her has 

“You know it well—for you ar 
confidant. Of courve ahe wil! shed 
at leavirg Venice. Bat wha: woul 
for my sake?” 

“ You yoursel’,” anid Lezaro, “ 
to your country, though she has o 
need youhardly. I can scarcely con 
devotvon My birth plarr wee a 
when that went to pieces and left m 
the Ingoon, to shift for myself and + 
as I chose, I felt that all tiee «© 
Chance threw me on the shore of V 
sorve France from inclination Wh 
remain where you are *" 

“Ycan’t,” replied Lorraine “/ 
ment war may break out between 0 
ermments” 

‘Very likely The two repeated 
women—young and old canna agre 
greet while.” 

“My residence at Venice has te 
portabie,”” ead Lorraine ~ Binee 
com plished ali the objects that broogt 
I have had many quarrel oo scr 
nasonality ” 

Jour temper geu the bewer of 
ment setmetimes,” said Lesero 
dared publicly to express your de 
magosuimity of the Council of Tes 
belsewe im the clemency of inquiem 
vem taze & amis thet the fob © 
cone ate fed with prisoners of state 
to be eileni, and yet active.” 





